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HOW FLORENCE RINGS HER BELLS. 
November 1494—April 1893. 


I. 


Wits shimmer of steel and blare of brass, 
And Switzers marching with martial stride, 
And cavaliers trampling brown the grass, 
Came bow-legged Charles through Apennine pass, 
With black Il Moro* for traitor guide ; 


II. 


And, passing by Pisa’s ransomed towers, 
Swept up stream over Arno’s plain, 

| Where Florence garlands herself with flowers 

From burgeoning vineyards and olive bowers, 
And emerald furrows of sprouting grain ; 


* Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, who invited Charles VIII. across the 
Alps, called Il Moro on account of his swarthy complexion. 
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* Marshal Beaucaire, originally a groom, who accompanied Charles of 
Anjou to Italy. 
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Ill. 


And, flying and flaunting his pennons proud, 
Crossed her bridges with naked sword, 

And sware he would blow his trumpets loud 

And bristle his spears, save her beauty bowed 
Itself to his stirrup, and owned him lord. 


IV. 


Then Savonarola’s voice was heard 

Swelling as Arno, storm-flushed, swells, 
And, with threat for threat, and with gird for gird, 
Capponi flashed back the famous word, 


“Then blow your trumpets, we'll ring our bells!” 


Vv. 


And lo! as he spake, into street and square 
Streamed Florentine burghers in grim array: 
Then Charles, and Sforza, and groom Beaucaire,* 

Scared by the city they deemed but fair, 
Shouldered their pikes, and passed away. 


VI. 


But now a Monarch more mighty far 
Than ever from Gallic or Teuton throne 
Swooped from Alps upon wings of war, 
Comes welcome as April and west winds are, 
When Winter is over and mistral flown. 


Vil. 


And the Fair City peacefully rings her bells, 
Rings her bells, and the loving peal 

In the lazuline ether ascends and swells, 

Till hoary turrets and convent cells 
Feel young once more as the young buds feel. 


A eee 
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VIII. 


And iris gonfalons scale her walls, 
And rustic roses storm square and street ; 
Within sound of her gates the cuckoo calls, 
And the slow-swaying ox-wain creaks and crawls 
"Twixt blossoming bean and beardless wheat. 


IX. 


In gabled pathway and shaded porch 

Men gather and wait to acclaim “ The Queen”; 
While over the wall, where the sunrays scorch 
And the lizard is lost, the silvery torch 

Of the fig is tipped with a flame of green. 


X. 


And cypress spire and stonepine dome, 

And circling mountain look on and smile, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Hitherward ever seek your home, 
When you traverse the furrows of fallow foam 

That nourish with glory your Northern Isle, 


XI. 


And from weightier cares than Czesar’s brain 
Pondered of old, would crave release ; 
Wise Ruler whose long victorious Reign 
Imposes on subject land and main 
The fetters of Imperial Peace.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Careggi, April 19th. 
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IRELAND'S ‘“‘DECAY” AND ULSTER’S DEFIANCE. 


THE Decay-of-Ireland theory is the one strong argument of the 
more honest Home Rulers. Ireland, they say, is decaying and de- 
clining under the blighting rule of the Saxon, the withering effect 
of the accursed Union. Its population is diminishing, its ports 
are emptying, its fields going to waste, its people falling yearly into 
a more hopeless and grinding poverty. This, they urge, must be 
the effect of misgovernment. Give us an administration of Irish- 
men, who understand Ireland and Ireland’s wants, and we will put 
matters right, and arrest the blight that has been eating us away 
these ninety years. Such was the belief that inspired a large part 
of Mr. Michael Davitt’s eloquent speech on the Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons, on the 11th of 
April; and it animates what has now become a stock argument of 
the Gladstonians. Some Gladstonians, it is true, once thought 


differently. Twelve years ago (at Leeds, in 1881) Mr. Gladstone 
made these remarks :— 


**I do not believe there is a labouring population in all Europe. which in 
the course of the last twenty years has madea progress equal to the labouring popu- 
lation of Ireland. Let me look at the farming class which constitute the great 
body of the nation. Forty years ago the deposits in the Irish banks, indications of 
their savings, were five millions. Fifteen years later they had risen to eleven or 
twelve millions. There are now of deposits, which represent almost wholly the 
honest savings of Irish farmers, thirty millions. If I am to speak of moral progress 
in Ireland, I say it has been remarkable. These are indications of real progress, 
about which there can be no mistake. They are encouragements to persevere, to 
fall back upon that stock of resolution and of patience by which it is that a nation 
grows great, and when it has grown great keeps its greatness.” 


Who is right—Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Davitt: those who say that 
Ireland is steadily decaying, or those who say that she is on the 
whole steadily going forward? A little pamphlet just published 
by the Registrar-General for Ireland* enables us to bring the matter 
to the test of figures. It may be worth while to look at a few of 
Dr. Grimshaw’s statistics (summarized from the official Reports of 
the last fifty years), to ascertain whether the Decay-of-Ireland theory 
will bear examination. Perhaps it may help us to see how far the 


* Facts and Figures about Ireland. Part I. By Thomas Wrigley Grimshaw, 
M.D., Registrar-General for Ireland. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co. 
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decline is likely to be arrested, if it is a reality, by a political revo- 
lution. 

Take first the condition of the people—the test of good govern- 
ment according to Mr. Davitt. Here is a table showing the 
number of houses at various Census periods since 1841:— 


c Fi i 
Periods. Class. “Class. Class, Nolass, |. Total. 
1841 40,080 264,184 533,297 491,278 1,328,839 
1851 50,164 318,758 541,712 135,589 1,046 ,223 
1881 66,727 422,241 384,475 40,665 914,108 
1891 70,740 466,632 312,589 20,617 870,578 


I do not know what a fourth-class house is in the view of the 
Irish Census authorities ; but I suppose it means a mud-cabin. It 
is very interesting and satisfactory to learn that, whereas fifty years 
ago one house in three was of this miserable kind, now not one in 
forty can be so described. The population has declined by more 
than half; but the number of “ first-class” houses and “second- 
class” houses has nearly doubled. From another table we discover 
that the number of families occupying “ first-class ” accommodation 
is 62,613 in 1891, against 31,333 in 1841; those occupying the 
“fourth-class” hovels have dropped from the shocking figure of 
628,356 in the former year to the much more tolerable total of 
55,322 in the latter. 

But the land is going out of cultivation: a favourite cry of the 
Nationalist agitator. Is it? In 1841 the average under crops and 
grass was (in round figures) thirteen and a half millions of acres, 
while six millions and a half were classified as Bog, Waste, and 
Barren. In 1891 the cultivated acreage was over fifteen millions, 
and the waste was reduced to less than five millions. With a much 
smaller population to support, Ireland grows more corn and roots, 
and grazes more cattle. And the smallness of the Irish holdings, 
which every observer recognizes as one of the main causes of 
economic distress in the country, is in process of change. In 1841 
the number of acres per person in rural Ireland was 1°8; in 1891 it 
was 3°9. But the land has increased in value as well as in extent. 
The valuation of arable and pasture land per head of rural popula- 
tion was £1 18s. in 1841 and £3 in 1891. The cereal crops have 
fallen very seriously—from an acreage of 2,897,000 in the quin- 
quennial period 1851-55 to an acreage of 1,555,000 for the period 
1886-90. But against this fall may be set a great increase of live 
stock. Horses and asses are rather more numerous, cattle have 
more than doubled, sheep and poultry have nearly doubled. As 
for the still too few and too petty manufactures of Ireland, the 
signs of growth and progress are remarkable. Here is the table of 
the most important of Irish industries—the linen manufacture :— 
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. r 
Years. 000 omitted. Looms. 
1841 250 = 
1850 326 58 
1851 390 _ 
1859 652 3,633 
1861 593 om 
1871 866 14,834 
1881 879 26,590 
1893 827 21,779 


This increase is surely striking enough. Practically this vast 
modern trade with its capital of seventy millions, and its thousands 
of “hands,” has grown into the proportions of a great industry 
since the famine year. True, it is mainly confined to one portion of 
Ireland; but it adds to the wealth of the whole: nor is it wild to 
cherish the hope that, if agitation and unrest and the sense of 
insecurity could be abolished, the South might share in the flourish 
ing manufacture that has done so much for the North. 

It is needless to carry the comparison through the other Irish in- 
dustries. Most of them show the same steady and vigorous upward 
tendency. The distillation of spirits has increased from an average 
of 6,500,000 gallons in 1841-45 to 11,571,000 in 1886-90; 673,000 
barrels of beer were brewed in the former year, and (thanks largely 
to Messrs. Guinness) 2,316,000 in the latter. The woollen manufacture 
is quite in its infancy; still the number of persons employed in it 
doubled between 1874 and 1889. Shipbuilding shows the most 
striking advance of all. It has actually risen a hwndred-fold since 
1842. In that year the tonnage of ships built in Ireland reached 
the insignificant total of 1,042—about the size of a second-rate 
“ocean-tramp” steamer. Fifty years later the annual tonnage 
actually reaches a total of 103,454. Can the Tyne or the Clyde 
show any such growth as this ? 

Finally, let me quote a few items from a comprehensive summary 
in which Dr. Grimshaw gives a conspectus of the general increase 
or decrease in wealth during the last decennial period :— 


1881. | 1890. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Valuation per head of population in£... 27 | 30 0-3 - 
Valuation of agricultural land per head of rural 
population in £ ‘as pre 26 3+1 -- 
Acres of all crops per head of ‘population «| 100] 1-05} 0°05 oe 
Railway capital in £ per head of population ...| 66 | 7-7 11 — 
Railway receipts in £ per head of — ---| 050} O65] 0-15 _ 
Tons or shipping per head of population .. ---| 209] 2°23] 014 — 
Cash balances, &c., in Joint-Stock Banks in £ per 
head of population .. j 58 | 71 13 — 
Deposits in Savings Banks i in £ per head of popu- 
lation .. - 07 1-2 05 — 
No. of persons relieved under Poor- law Acts per 
1,000 of the populatim 20... 142 | 971 _ 17.1 
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All this hardly looks like a country that is decaying. One 
may perhaps conclude this part of the subject by quoting a sen- 
tence from the Registrar-General’s pamphlet :— 


‘* Thave shown, by taking many tests, and applying them each in turn, that Ire- 
land has advanced in the arts of civilization and in material prosperity. Whether 
she has done so at any equal rate with other countries is a question I have not 
ventured to discuss ; but many valuable statistics necessary for its solution could 
be collected and compared. Possibly she might have advanced more than she 
has done ; but when we consider the mighty collapse that took place at the 
commencement of the past half-century, which began in the days of the great 
famine of 1846, 47, and ’48, it may be that Ireland has advanced more rapidly, and 
recovered from a condition of almost total wreck, more completely, than any other 
country would have done, or ever has done.” 


But, it may be urged, nothing has yet been said of the great and 
notorious decline in the Irish population (from 8,175,000 before the 
famine to 4,704,000 in 1891). Does this not point to something 
wrong in the state of the body politic? No doubt it shows that all 
is not well with Ireland. Yet the decline of the population is easily 
explained without alleging political misgovernment or social oppres- 
sion. Ireland is in the same case as the agricultural portions of 
England and Wales, where, as the last Census showed, the decline of 
population is constant and striking. Shropshire, for instance, lost 4°7 
per cent. of its population in ten years, Rutland 3°6 per cent., Car- 
diganshire and Montgomeryshire respectively more than 10 and 11 
per cent. But the Shropshire or the Welsh peasant who leaves his 
village has somewhere to go without quitting the country. He 
wanders into the great towns, and is to be found loading bales at 
the London docks, or driving a trolly in Wolverhampton, or perhaps 
handing mugs at a Cardiff public-house. This may be good or 
may be bad for him; but at least he is not a unit dropped from the 
gross population of the island. In Ireland it is otherwise. There 
are no great manufacturing towns except Belfast and Dublin, for 
the rural labourer to go to, when he finds times too hard or too dull 
in the village. He leaves the country altogether, and drifts away 
across the Atlantic, to add to the tens of thousands of Irishry in the 
cities of the United States. It is a deplorable state of things, per- 
haps; but it is not confined to Ireland. The tendency of the age is 
to draw the people away from the rural districts into the cities; it 
is accentuated in countries like England and Ireland, where agri- 
culture is exposed to the full brunt of the tremendous competition 
of virgin wheat-fields and boundless pastures in America. What 
Ireland needs, if the exodus from her villages is to be checked, are 
towns, capital, and manufacturing industry. Will Home Rule give 
her any of these things? Will it not help to diminish such supply 
of them as she has already? 

There is one part of the country where all the requisites for the 
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maintenance of a growing population are to be found. Ulster has 
towns which increase while other Irish urban centres decline. 
Dublin is nearly stationary, though its residential suburbs are 
growing. Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Galway, Kilkenny, are going 
steadily backward in population. But Belfast has more than trebled 
its population in fifty years; Londonderry has more than doubled; 
and smaller manufacturing places in Ulster, like Lisburn and 
Lurgan, have risen from villages to populous little towns of ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. The great linen trade, already men- 
tioned, and the vast shipbuilding industry are confined to Ulster. 
In that province there are mills, power-looms, manufacturing 
towns, the nucleus round which a great industrial population may 
gather. The future prosperity of Ireland is largely bound up with 
the security and continued progress of Ulster. Now it is the delibe- 
rate and fixed opinion of the majority of Ulstermen that this security 
and progress will be fatally jeopardized by Home Rule. That 
alone is a sufficient reason against the measure, even if it were a 
mere opinion. But it is more than that: it is an anticipation 
which must bring about its own fulfilment, since the Ulstermen 
are resolved that they will sacrifice everything sooner than place 
their wealth and industry at the mercy of the Dublin Parliament. 


The most important event of the month with reference to the 
Bill has not been the debate and division on the Second Reading. 
The result of the division was a foregone conclusion; the debate, 
though it was adorned by some brilliant and masterly speeches, 
added comparatively little to the stock of argument which has 
accumulated about the scheme. Perhaps a more significant event 
was the extraordinary demonstration in Belfast, of which Mr. 
Balfour’s visit was made the occasion. The fruitfulness and the 
value of this striking manifestation of popular and local feeling are 
not easily exaggerated. It has been left for Ulster to use the one 
cogent, convincing, inexpugnable argument against the Bill—the 
argument which would be decisive even if the measure were the 
wisest ever drafted by enlightened statesmanship, instead of being 
a jumble of contradictions, makeshifts, and impracticable com- 
promises. For when it is made perfectly clear that to one man at 
least out of every four in Ireland—and that man as a general rule 
richer, better educated, more prosperous, and more intelligent, than 
the other three—the scheme is so abhorrent that he will not have 
it on any terms, and will even go the length of extra-legal and 
extra-constitutional resistance in opposing it, then there is an end 
of the matter. No sane mind can suppose that the Bill can be 
made to work, even if the Legislature passes it, when Protestant 
Ulster refuses to allow it to operate within the province, unless it is 
thrust upon the population by force. 
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But is that the feeling of Ulster? Until the Belfast meetings 
Englishmen of all parties were a little inclined to doubt it. 
Ulster, they said, will swagger, will bluster, will use hot language ; 
but when it comes to the point the Ulster folk, who are, after all, 
practical men, will calm down as their Scottish kinsmen did in the 
last century after the Act of Union, or as they themselves did after 
the noisy agitation which attended the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. The analogies, like most of these historical parallels 
when applied to questions of current politics, are not worth very 
much. It is as well to remember that, though Scotland did even- 
tually settle down under the Act of Union, it took a good slice of a 
century before the process was completed, and during the greater 
part of that time Scotland was a centre of disaffection and veiled 
rebellion, and might have involved us in the most serious disasters 
but for the weakness of our foreign enemies and the good luck 
which has often waited on England in her hour of need. It ought 
not to be forgotten that Scotland did fight ; and who shall say what 
might have been the fate of Britain if American dollars and dyna- 
mite, or French ironclads and trained modern troops, could have 
been available to help the rebels of the Fifteen and the Forty-five / 
But to come to times nearer our own and more fertile in 
illustration. It is true that Ulster Protestants, after much tall 
talking, quietly accepted the Irish Church Act in 1869; but it does 
not follow that the protest against the present Home Rule Bill 
would be followed by a similar quiescence. That is the theory of 
the Gladstonians; but it is based on an ignorance of facts, or a 
refusal to face them. The sentiment of the North towards Mr. 
Gladstone’s present measure is altogether different from that which 
inspired it when his Church Bill was under discussion. Ulster 
(of course I refer all through to Protestant Ulster) was not united 
to resist Disestablishment. Quite the contrary. There were large 
numbers of Protestants in the North who regarded the enter- 
prise without serious hostility, and other influential bodies which 
were even strongly in its favour. No doubt Churchmen were 
bitterly opposed to their enforced separation from the State, 
and the Church of Ireland then, as now, slightly outnumbered 
any other single Protestant group in Ulster. But almost equal 
to the members of the Church in numbers, and not much 
below them in wealth, education, and political influence, were 
the large and important community of the Presbyterians, some 
hundreds of thousands strong; and after them came various 
powerful sects of Protestant Nonconformists. Now, all these sects 
had many and cogent reasons for regarding the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church with approval. In so far as it was deemed a 
concession to “Popery,” no doubt the zealots of Protestantism 
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disliked it; but on other grounds they had good cause to accept 
it. The Ulster Nonconformists loved not the Church nor the 
Church’s laws. It would have been strange if they did. To them, 
as to the Roman Catholic, the Establishment was a sign of the 
ascendency of a class and a sect. The Protestant Dissenters, hardly 
less than the Catholics, had an old score to pay off against the 
Church of Ireland; and, if there did not burn in their hearts the 
memory of anything quite so atrocious as the Penal Laws, they 
too had a long record of oppressive legislation and illiberal exclu- 
sion. It argues, then, a singular forgetfulness of the facts of recent 
history to suppose that Ulster as a whole—with its middle-class 
Nonconformists and its Presbyterian farmers—could have been 
united in opposition to a Bill which threw down the barriers that 
hedged the proud and privileged Anglican Establishment. But 
for the dread that Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical legislation would 
—as, in fact, has turned out to be the case—operate to strengthen 
the hands of the Roman Catholic priesthood, the protest against 
the Irish Church Bill would have been less vociferous than it was. 
In any case, it was not the “Voice of Ulster”; nor was Protes- 
tant Ulster united, in all its parts and groups, as it is now. 

It is impossible for anybody who takes the smallest trouble to go 
over the facts, or to study even lightly and superficially the state 
of affairs in the Northern province, not to come to the conclu- 
sion that this union against Home Rule is genuine and solid. 
Nothing was more striking in the recent demonstrations than the 
fact that the Ulster Liberals were so largely concerned in it. Some 
English Radical newspapers tried to persuade their readers that the 
whole movement begins with the landlords and ends with the 
Orangemen. No one can spend a few days in Belfast, and take the 
trouble to ascertain the sentiments and investigate the character 
and past career of the men at the head of the Defence Union and 
the Convention League, without being convinced that this is a com- 
plete error. One of the centres of the moveient is the Ulster Re- 
form Club, which a few years ago was avery focus of Liberalism and 
Irish Nonconformity. The local Tory leaders, who were cheered from 
the balconies of the Club as they marched by it at the head of the 
Orange procession, were as heartily opposed by the Belfast Radicals 
before ’86 as they could have been by the followers of Mr. Parnell 
or by those of Mr. Butt. The Parties in Ulster used to be sharply 
defined, and Ulster Radicals were a “thorough” and uncompromis- 
ing faction. “I have spent a large part of my political life,” said 
one of the most able and respected of Belfast Liberals to the present 
writer, “in fighting Orangemen and Tories.” Yet this same ardent 
partisan is now sitting with Orangemen and Tories on committees, 
and working hand and glove with them for the salvation of Ulster 
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from Home Rule. This marks a stage which was never reached 
even during the struggle against Separatism in 1886; for, keen as 
was the feeling for the Union in that year, it did not absorb all old 
political jealousies and differences so completely as the present 
contest. The most remarkable sign of this solidarity in the face of 
Home Rule is the temporary disappearance of the Land Question 
from the arena of practical politics in Ulster. This is no light or 
small thing. Englishmen sometimes try to persuade themselves 
that there is no land question in the Northern province. This, 
of course, is a mistake. The Ulster farmers have never taken to 
boycotting, cattle-maiming, or midnight marauding, nor have they 
“held the rent” or joined the Plan of Campaign; but they took 
their share in the land agitations of Mr. Gladstone’s Parliaments ; 
and it would be true to say that the land problem has recently been 
quite as acute in the North as in the South and in the West of Ireland. 
The Ulster farmer is certainly not much better off than his rivals in 
a large part of Leinster and Munster. His land is no richer, and not 
as a tule so good. He has been treated less indulgently by the 
Land Commission; and his very honesty and respect for law and 
order have sometimes told unfavourably upon him. In the South 
and in the West the landlord who collects his rent at the risk of 
his own, or his agent’s, life, and is sick to death of the perennial 
struggle with recalcitrant tenants and energetic agitators, may be 
willing enough to sell on almost any terms. In the undisturbed 
districts of Protestant Ulster it is otherwise. The landlords—with 
some exceptions—have got their rents, and they see no reason why 
they should part with estates which yield them a good and safe 
revenue. Knowing this, the tenants realize that a voluntary Pur- 
chase Act is almost useless to them; and, in point of fact, Mr. 
Balfour’s Measure has not, so far, been put into operation at all. 
What the farmers in Ulster want is a Compulsory Purchase Act; 
and no one who knows them denies that the feeling on the subject 
is very strong. In ordinary times it would be a political issue of 
the first importance, as it certainly will be whenever the Home 
Rule difficulty is at an end. As late as the period of the General 
Election it formed a test question in some of the Ulster rural 
constituencies, and it is well known that several of the Ulster 
Unionist Members were compelled to pledge themselves in favour 
of a Compulsory Purchase Act—a pledge which will undoubtedly 
have to be translated into action whenever the Unionists come into 
power again. But for the moment even the Land Question is in 
abeyance. The Presbyterian farmer has forgotten his jealousy of 
the Anglican landlord in the common danger which threatens 
both. This means a good deal in some parts of the North. A 
Unionist Member of Parliament told me that a couple of years 
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ago the farmers in his constituency had still so much jealousy of 
the landlords that he was advised by his local Party managers not 
to stay as a guest at the house of a certain resident landowner 
within the district, with whom he happened to be on terms of close 
friendship. A few weeks ago this same landlord, amid general 
approval, was voted into the chair at a local Unionist meeting, 
attended by the Member referred to and most of the tenant- 
farmers of the district. Similar illustrations might be multiplied ; 
but they are hardly necessary. The solidarity of Protestant. 
Ulster at the present moment is obvious to everybody except 
those who are determined not to see it. 

But, says the impatient Home-Ruler, suppose Ulster is united : 
what then? After all, these Northern Protestants are in a minority 
of the population, and they must bow to the will of the great majority. 
But then comes the question, Will they do anything of the sort? I 
do not see how anybody who has taken the trouble to gauge Ulster 
feeling could suppose for a moment that they will. The respon- 
sible and representative leaders of the province have declared, over 
and over again, with the utmost clearness and resolution, that if a 
Dublin Parliament is erected they will decline to recognize its 
authority. But this, replies the Gladstonian, is flat treason and re- 
bellion: if Ulster won’t obey an Act of Parliament, Ulster must be 
made to obey. Yes; but how? The proposed method of Ulster 
defence ought by this time to be pretty well understood by the 
English public. The shrewd leaders of the movement in Belfast 
are acting quietly and deliberately, and with a complete absence of 
that bluster and swagger which has been, happily enough, nick- 
named “Ulsteria.” There is no “ Ulsteria” in the character of the 
knot of Belfast men of business who are setting themselves calmly 
to work to make the Home Rule, if it ever receives the Queen’s 
assent, a nullity. To begin with, they want to make sure that they 
have the people behind them when they do move, and that is why 
they have arranged the “enrolment” of Ulstermen for the purpose of 
a great provincial Convention. This enrolment is not, as it has 
sometimes been represented, a quasi-military measure. There is no 
intention of enlisting soldiers, or beginning a sort of informal con- 
scription. What is intended at present is merely the registration 
of electors. Every adult male, if he wishes it, quite irrespectively 
of property qualifications, can be placed upon this register, and will 
have the right to vote for the election of members to an Ulster Con- 
vention of Six Hundred. Practically this Convention, elected, as it 
will be, by manhood suffrage, will be an Ulster Parliament, capable 
of ruling the province more easily and with a more unquestioned 
authority than even the Imperial Government itself. And the 
Parliament will have its Cabinet. It is intended that the Conven- 
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tion shall elect a Committee or Council of forty, who will sit at 
Belfast, together with the Ulster Peers and Ulster Unionist Members, 
when required. This Council or Executive Committee will be 
fully organized, equipped, and ready for action, long before the Home 
Rule Ministry can be established at Dublin. When the latter body 
issues an order or does an act of authority it will rest with the 
Ulster Cabinet to decide whether it shall be obeyed or not; and 
it is the instructions of the Belfast, not the Dublin, Executive that 
will be followed by the immense majority, one may say practically 
by the whole, of the Protestant population of Ulster. 

It need not be assumed that the Ulster Convention would imme- 
diately proceed to organize open and armed opposition to the decrees 
of the Dublin Parliament. That calamitous alternative is faced by the 
Northern leaders ; but they hope it will not be necessary to resort to 
it. They propose to meet the Dublin Government with an attitude 
of stolid, resolute, united, but passive, resistance ; to tie their hands 
not by breaking the laws, but by refusing to obey them; and to 
absolutely cripple their resources by declining to pay taxes. When 
a whole province is bent on that policy it can hope for a consider- 
able measure of success. Mr. Gladstone is fond of analogies from 
foreign history, and particularly fond of the analogy of Austria- 
Hungary. He might derive some instruction from considering the 
conduct of the Hungarians, after 1849, when Austria, by the aid of 
Russian arms, had crushed their struggle for independence. Beaten 
on the battle-field, the Magyars quietly made up their minds to 
“boycott ” Austria, her laws, her customs, her language, her legal 
tribunals and her tax-collectors. The whole nation was in the plot; 
and they resolutely persisted in it, until Austrian officialdom was so 
beaten, baffled, and worried, that the disaster of Sadowa, which com- 
pelled the Emperor to restore her rights to Hungary, was felt as a 
relief at Vienna as much as at Pesth. So will Ulster render the exis- 
tence of a Dublin Government unendurable, and it will do it the 
more easily since the Southern provinces, lacking the financial 
assistance of the Northern, will be doomed to hopeless bankruptcy. 
Assistance from the North they will not have. Scores of respectable 
and prosperous men of business in Belfast and other Ulster towns 
declare solemnly that they will take their capital and their trade to 
other countries if their resistance proves unavailing, and if they find 
themselves, after all, compelled to centribute to the Home Rule 
Exchequer. The Irish Civil List, the Irish Police, the Irish Magis- 
tracy and Judicature, the salaries of the Irish Ministers, the snug 
posts which will be found for a shoal of Nationalist politicians, must 
all be paid for by Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. The farms of 
Down and of Antrim, the prosperous little Ulster linen towns, above 
all the wealth of Belfast, will not be available for contribution. But, 
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urge the Home Rulers, we shall make Ulster pay. It will be difficult. 
You cannot very well distrain upon a whole province, or levy 
execution upon the population of a city with a quarter of a million 
inhabitants. Suppose the word goes forth from the Executive 
Council that every householder in Belfast is to tell the tax-collector 
to “call again ” when he presents his demand-note : it is hard to see 
what the Dublin Government could do, especially with the proba- 
bility that the attempt to seize the goods of one of the recalci- 
trant citizens might lead to a riot which would become a rebellion 
in three days’ time. Can any Government exist when the simplest 
revenue operation cannot be carried out without the use of a small 
army ? 

And this is the one thing certain about Home Rule. I have 
briefly shown that the “decay” of Ireland is largely imagi- 
nary ; that so far as it is real it is due to the decline and depression 
of agriculture common to other parts of these islands; and that 
there is no earthly reason to suppose that the Union has anything 
to do with it, or that the Repeal of the Union would alleviate it. 
All we can anticipate with any confidence is that Repeal will drive 
capital out of Ireland, damp down the industry of Ulster, take out 
of the taxable area the richest, most prosperous, and most progressive 
part of the country, and start the Irish Government on its way 
under the necessity of coercing into obedience over a million of 
the most orderly and resolute inhabitants of the island. The 
Decay of Ireland will not be arrested by the Defiance of Ulster ; and 
Ulster’s Defiance is the one solid certainty that bulks, large and 
black, through the mists and shadows of Home Rule. 


Srpney J. Low. 
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THERE is nothing in the life of a people which is more characteristic 
of their nature and history than their amusements, forthere is nothing 
which does more to modify and develop their character than their 
means of recreation and pleasure. Amusement and relaxation is a 
necessity of life to the rich and fortunate, and is a very important 
part of the business of their existence. To the poor it is a real 
necessity. In the hard, dull level of their existence, which is 
mainly a struggle for life, there is very little that is bright or con- 
solatory, and to those who from the cradle to the grave pass their 
time in making two ends meet the few moments or hours which 
can be spared for amusement are appreciated keenly. If in 
England men take their pleasures sadly, it is because the influence 
of their conditions and the stern realities of their lives make every- 
thing, even their pleasures, more a business than a relaxation. The 
northern countries are less pleasure-seeking than those of the south 
Where life is easier and smoother the climate helps to make the 
struggle for existence comparatively unimportant. The constant 
holidays of the Church and the laisser-aller nature of the people, 
combined with the warm and bright sunshine, give such varied 
opportunities for amusement that the impression left on the mind 
of the casual beholder is that in the south life is nearly always a 
holiday lightly given and lightly taken. With a very few hard 
days’ work, an Italian or a Spaniard can earn enough to enable him 
to pass the rest of his time lying on the bright side of a street 
in the warm sun, and lazily, now and then, opening his eyes 
to feast on the warmth and colour around him: while the dark- 
eyed women gossiping at their doors, the little bronzed children, 
barely clad, rolling in the dirt, present a picture of idleness unknown 
to the people of the north. 

If in England our pleasures and amusements are few, we certainly 
make the most of them, and in our thoroughly British way we 
enjoy them. There is no country in the world where the capacity 
for enjoyment is demonstrated so emphatically as on a Bank 
holiday in England, when the whole nation arises in its might to 
glorify Sir John Lubbock. Take one of the railway termini in 
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London the evening before, or on the morning of, a Bank holiday. 
Where is such a sight to be seen? Thousands of human beings 
pour into long, endless lines of patient trains; to be followed by 
other thousands, who in their turn are wafted away into brighter 
scenes. Who does not know Hampstead, Blackheath, Wimbledon, 
or any place near enough for the patient black horse, and the cheap 
return fare, to find their way, and has not calculated the numbers 
of the invader’s army by the empty paper bags left on the line of 
march? Who has not looked into some of the places of amusement 
in London on that same notable day, and rejoiced that, while the 
people are happy, fate has not decreed that he should spend 
his Bank holiday in such an atmosphere and amid such an 
exhibition of British domesticity? But who can deny, when the 
day is over and one watches the weary crowds returning,—tired 
mothers dragging or carrying worn-out, sleepy babies; irritated 
men arguing some political or social question with a confidentially 
intoxicated friend; ’Arriett bringing ’Arry ’ome with some difficulty ; 
or a tiny couple of children, hand in hand, having missed their 
parents, toddling on, with a look of early responsibility on their 
weary faces,—that the day has been one of real serious enjoy- 
ment ? When peace at length comes, and the last wanderers return, 
and the great city sinks into silence, one cannot doubt that the 
great quarterly carnival is thoroughly needed. Who, knowing the 
hard lives of working people in England, can doubt for a moment 
that such days and opportunities are of great good and that 
they provide a healthy outlet for the desire for pleasure which we 
all possess? There are blots on Bank holidays, as there are spots 
on the sun, and a certain amount of immorality and drunkenness 
is no doubt an inevitable incident; but, taken as a whole, Bank 
holidays do little harm which is not more than lost in the wide- 
spread happiness they afford. 

There is one little fact I may quote to show how destitute chil- 
dren's lives constantly are of pleasure, and how little they know of 
any of the recreations of richer children. Some two or three years 
ago an Association was formed to get children over a certain age 
attending the elementary schools to come in the evening once or 
twice a week, and spend two or three hours, with a view to keeping 
them from playing in the streets, and thus save them a little from 
the temptations as well as the baneful sights they there witness. 
The invitation was eagerly accepted; but the ladies and gentlemen 
who gave it found that many of the children could play no real 
games. They had passed their little lives and their spare time in 
the streets playing pitch-and-toss, or perhaps marbles, and watch- 
ing the nightly scenes of drunkenness and dissipation. It is quite 
impossible to describe the delight with which this entertainment 
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was received, and the interest and zest with which all the games 
were entered into—though perhaps the most characteristically 
English part of the evening’s amusement was the time when the 
“quiet spirits” of the party played serious games, such as chess, 
draughts, &c., and when a lady taught others how to paint flowers. 
What a story this incident tells of young lives never young in the 
best sense of the word ; of no knowledge of what was pure, simple, 
and good ; of nothing having come near them to raise and elevate, 
whilst yet they had all the desire, all the longing, all the aspira- 
tion of the human heart, lying untouched and undeveloped ! In their 
homes, for want of space, play is impossible; and so they must 
needs grow up ignorant of the ordinary innocent pleasures of other 
English children. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that until the last few years the 
necessity for providing amusement and relaxation for the people in 
England was not recognized. When other charitable revivals 
occurred they were of other kinds; and, for religious or other 
reasons, amusements were considered sinful, or at least unedify- 
ing. It is not necessary to go back many years to remember, even 
in the higher classes, how many people thought the theatre a pitfall 
and temptation. Albert Smith and John Parry’s entertainments 
numbered their thousands of adherents, in comparison with the few 
who went to the play. Many of us remember the horror with 
which the waltz was regarded when first introduced. The idea of 
male arms encircling the slender waists of England’s daughters 
was shocking. The gradual relaxation of such strict opinions and 
the introduction of foreign dances produced a rapid change in 
society, and the stately minuet and gavotte were succeeded by the 
quadrille, the waltz, and other dances. In time the general change 
of feeling spread to the lower classes, whose amusements became 
more varied and numerous, if less refined. The increase of theatres, 
concert-rooms, music-halls, and other places of entertainment, is 
one of the most astonishing results of civilization in our day. What 
the upper classes have provided for them in lavish profusion, with 
all the requirements of modern decoration, luxury, and gaiety, are 
now equally provided for the poorer and more paying classes; but 
the amusements and entertainments are not often of an edifying or 
elevating kind. 

There is no country where such a vigilant watch is exercised 
over the amusements of the people as in England, and the 
modesty of the County Council is almost excessive in its inten- 
sity. The County Council, however, with all its Herculean vitality, 
cannot be ubiquitous. Much of the pastime provided for the very 
poor is not of an elevating character, for the best artists cannot 
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ean afford. The purveyors must provide what is within their 
means, and often the bill is poor and vulgar. I would not say 
for a moment that there is anything immoral in the East-End 
music-halls or in those frequented by the poor, or that misconduct 
is blinked at or encouraged, or that the people should not have 
their music-hall if they like it. There are no other alterna- 
tives; at any rate, there are very few of which they can take 
advantage. Still, one cannot help regretting that there are not 
more places where amusement, unaccompanied by instruction, is 
to be found, and that in most of the schemes evolved for the 
amusement of the people education often takes the primary place, 
or, at any rate, is one of the most important parts of the pro- 
gramme of the accepted system. Although many working men 
and women gladly avail themselves of the recreation and instruc- 
tion combined, one knows that many do not, because they see the 
inevitable powder of Knowledge in the jam. The modern craze 
for education is in reality injuring the usefulness of many schemes 
for the well-being of the working classes. The atmosphere of culture 
and information which pervades them is no attraction to the tired 
mechanic and working girl. How often has one seen them come in 
late at night too tired even to amuse themselves, and only thankful 
to be left alone in a quiet corner till they drag heavily home to bed; 
and how often are their so-called amusements a weariness, only 
undertaken from a sense of gratitude to those who provide them! 
Whilst we realize the advantage instruction is to the young, one 
regrets that there are so very few places where a working man 
and woman, with their children, if needs be, can spend their even- 
ings quietly and with some pleasure. The man can always find 
amusement in the public-house; but that is the last place we want 
him to go to. He cannot well take his wife with him; and, 
when he has paid for his footing, unless he takes more than is 
good for him he is only an unwelcome visitor. It is almost im- 
possible for an ordinary working man to be expected to find rest 
or relaxation in his own home, which, at the best, can only be 
two or three very small rooms, but more often less. For the 
one working man who can sit down by his own fireside to pass a 
quiet evening with his wife after the day’s work is over, how many 
are there to whom such a luxury is unknown and impossible? To 
how many thousands, therefore, does the public-house present the 
only place of refuge and entertainment ? 

There is one thing we cannot expect the working classes to provide 
for themselves, and that is their amusements. When a man has 
kept himself decently, brought up his family respectably, and made 
some provision for old age, he has surely done his duty, and done 
it more distinctly than many who got great credit for having 
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accomplished the same things amid easier circumstances. The 
community must endeavour to create new places of amusement, 
where people will be free from the constant temptations which 
assail them at every place of entertainment they frequent. No 
one knowing anything about the poor in London, or anywhere 
throughout the breadth of the land, can deny that drink is at the 
bottom of nearly all the misfortunes and troubles of their lives. 
That is partly because until within recent times no place other 
than the public-house was open to the working man. There 
are many working-men’s clubs, debating societies, libraries, and 
museums, open after working hours; but many of them have rules 
which to a great extent restrict their advantages and diminish the 
good they might do. In talking of amusements for English people 
one is obliged to think almost only of evening ones. Owing to the 
long hours of work and the inclemency of the climate, outdoor 
recreation is more difficult to procure, or, at least, is becoming more 
difficult as the growth of London and other towns is limiting 
space which might have been used for recreative purposes. The 
civilizing and refining influences of the day are being felt by the 
working classes, and reacting on them. Walking along the best 
streets in London is an education in many ways. The shop windows 
are exhibitions in themselves, and nothing is more interesting than 
the keen delight with which the National Gallery and Kensington 
Museum are visited by working people. In some of the poorest 
parts of Whitechapel and Lambeth the exhibition of pictures is one 
of the most popular of amusements, while it is needless to speak of 
the interest and education that the Bethnal Green Museum has 
afforded to millions of working people in that, perhaps the poorest, 
part of London. There is an instinctive love of what is beautiful 
and elevating in every human heart. It is the chord we can all 
touch. Beautiful sights, beautiful sounds, strike the same note 
in the heart of the great master as in that of the poor stone- 
mason. The music, the painted window, the ornate ritual of 
the High Church, is what attracts the poor. Inside the sacred 
edifice they see and have something that appeals to their love of the 
beautiful. It is in the contemplation of the beautiful that they lose 
recollection of the sorrows and cares of their weary life. Therefore, 
we ought to endeavour in every direction to increase the number of 
such exhibitions and places of recreation. We ought not to put one un- 
necessary rule in the way of any of them being seen without difficulty. 
We ought to open them at night, and on the one great holiday of 
the week, Sunday. Sunday is the day of rest and peace to the 
people. It is only then that all the family can participate in the 
same enjoyment, and it is the one day on which we should endea- 
vour to diminish the drunkenness which is a disgrace to our country. 
20* 
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The objections to carrying out this programme are really hardly 
worth arguing. In a rich country like ours the additional expense, 
which is the only real one, should not be considered, as the few 
extra attendants who would be required are no more to be pitied 
than the porters or the engine-drivers on the railway, to whose 
Sunday labour no one seriously objects. 

There is one other aspect of the question which it seems un- 
gracious and ungrateful to discuss after all that has been done by 
City Companies and Charity Commissioners to increase the places 
of instruction and amusement in the Metropolis; but it is, I 
think, a weak spot in all work of this, or a charitable, kind— 
namely, that the tendency now-a-days is to centralize everything to 
an undesirable extent, and consequently for everything to be too 
large. The People’s Palace and the new Polytechnic were fine 
in conception, have been beautifully developed, and are becoming a 
great boon to their neighbourhoods. But I cannot help feeling 
that had (say, in the round numbers) the £100,000 which the 
People’s Palace cost been divided by ten, and distributed in ten 
different parts of London, we should have had—not, of course, so 
magnificent a building, which was the realization of a great ideal— 
but ten smaller buildings spread over the town, each doing quite as 
much good and giving as much pleasure as their gigantic mother, 
costing much less, and being much more workable, and less of an 
anxiety and expense to the founders. Centralization has great 
advantages, no doubt. It diminishes the cost of running the 
machine; it produces a fine edifice; and it appeals to the senti- 
mental part of humanity to see a magnificent building, the embodi- 
ment of the realization of the responsibilities which wealth and 
power confer. But there are vast areas in London without places 
of amusement or relaxation to any extent worth speaking of,—areas 
which before the modern idea that any place worthy to rank as an 
educational and recreative centre must be of gigantic dimensions 
would probably have acquired something which would have de- 
veloped adequately. 

The size of buildings like the People’s Palace and the Poly- 
technic, and the size of their classes, must tend to diminish the 
personal influence of the teachers over the pupils. That influence 
is always of such value that one regrets anything which tends to 
diminish it, for in all work of this kind the strong feeling of friend- 
ship and affection which grows up between pupil and teacher is 
really the source of success. They may, no doubt, have a corporate 
feeling; but the other is the most precious and difficult to attain. 
I know that but for the conception of a great idea, such as Mr. 
Besant writes of in All Sorts and Conditions of Men, we should 
never have possessed the People’s Palace or the great work done 
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by it on the spot, and the greater work elsewhere which has 
grown out of it, because to carry out so large an undertaking one 
needs vast ideals which would appeal to the picturesque as well as the 
philanthropic side of humanity. But one cannot help thinking 
that something of the same kind might be done elsewhere on a 
smaller scale; and in the new ones I should much prefer to see 
education almost entirely eliminated. Let us try the experiment 
of building places solely for amusement, as attractive, as bright, 
and as free, as the public-house, and yet without its temptations, 
where working men, women, and their children, could all partici- 
pate in warmth and quiet, listening to music if needs be, but, above 
all, unharassed by any obligation towards the modern fetish of 
Self-Improvement. I believe that such a scheme would work 
perfectly ; for public opinion would soon elimate the unruly ele- 
ment, and the British working man, if he found a place which he 
could frequent, would insist on the good behaviour of those who 
shared it with him. 

The effort to bear the strain of acquiring scholastic knowledge 
must fall very severely on a man, not over young, wearied by 
the continued and monotonous work of a hard day, and to a 
poor tired mother it must be impossible. The pleasure of sitting 
in a warm, bright room, free to smoke, with books and papers, 
acting as he feels inclined, is one which a working man seldom 
enjoys, and, if he had the chance of it, one which would make his 
life infinitely more bearable and less unenviable. The Reports 
of Free Libraries show how keenly books of fiction, travel, and 
biography are read by the working classes, and how much in 
excess is the popularity of novels over any other works. Tired 
working men want the relaxation which fiction gives them, taking 
them out of the stern realities in which they live and trans- 
planting them into the regions of imagination. 

If recreation is desirable for the old men and women of our 
country, what an absolute necessity it is for the younger ones, 
and how important that it should be varied and easily procurable ! 
Athletics now play such an important part in the lives of young 
men, and have improved them so much physically as well as 
morally, that one longs to see further developments in that 
direction, and some of the difficulties attendant on their indul- 
gence done away with. The advantage of going away into the 
country, far from the atmosphere of the hot town, is so obvious 
that even the strictest Sabbatarians seem to overlook the 
crowd of busy ‘cyclers who add a new feature of interest to the 
London streets on Sunday. The boon that bicycles and tricycles 
have conferred on English lads is great ; and who, seeing the grey- 
coated contingent bearing down Oxford Street and Piccadilly on 
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a Sunday morning, and perhaps meeting them later in some Surrey 
lane, resting under the shade of the trees, laughing and chatting 
merrily over their midday luncheon, can doubt but that they have 
spent a more wholesome Sunday than if they had loitered and 
roamed about the streets of London. The cheap excursion 
trains, which have brought the sea and the Thames within reach of 
our working classes, have opened a new field of interest and enjoy- 
ment for the young men as well as the older members of the 
community. Paddington Station on a Saturday afternoon and a 
Sunday morning is as good an example as one could choose to 
show how the physical as well as material condition of clerks 
and their class of people has improved, and how keenly they enjoy 
the day on the river, which they now get to easily. Twenty years 
ago “white flannels” were almost exclusively the sign of the 
“classes” at Maidenhead, and at other favourite spots on our 
beautiful river; now there is no distinction, for everyone wears 
them. One hears complaints of the loss of quiet and repose, 
and that a weekly saturnalia has now taken the place of the 
tranquillity which was once the enjoyment of the exclusive few 
who could afford to pay for it; but no one, howsoever selfish, 
can honestly begrudge the health and contentment which so 
many thousands now enjoy. The real matter for regret is that 
places near London where the mass of working people can have 
a real country day are every year becoming fewer. Every year the 
devouring hand of the jerry-builder is discovering some well-wooded 
spot, where new streets of small houses spring up like magic; and 
the people are unfairly crowded into places like Clapham and 
Wandsworth Commons, or Blackheath, where a holiday resembles 
more the interior of a beehive than anything else. The difficulty 
of finding grounds for football and cricket increases daily, and only 
those who are interested in young men’s clubs know the im- 
possibility of finding any place within reach of London and 
the pocket of the players. Richmond Park is closed to any 
such amusements. We quite realize the disagreeables which open- 
ing it might cause to residents, and the diminution of the value of 
property; but it does seem possible that, outside a certain zone, some 
of the cricket and football clubs of London might be allowed 
to play there. 

There is no better way of befriending the working classes than 
by helping them to acquire all the open spaces within easy reach 
of London as playing fields. Wholesome fatigue is in itself a 
blessing. It sends you back tired, and glad to get home and early 
to bed. No one who knows or watches the people in England can 
doubt that, take it how they may, they are a people capable of 
enjoyment and glad to get it, The poor boys playing marbles 
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in the street, or with their improvised wickets trying to imitate 
what they deem a small game of cricket; the children crowded 
round a strolling organ; and the passers-by watching the little girls 
dancing gracefully and naturally, without any trace of self-conscious- 
ness or impropriety,—this shows how strong the craving for natural 
and harmless pleasure is; and it is a reproach to a rich town 
like London that these things can often be found only in the 
streets. How often has one’s heart bled, when coming home late at 
night from a theatre, to see a crowd of little girls dancing away in 
the glare of the lights of the public-house, amid circumstances 
which may soon lead them into the darker paths of life, with pitfalls 
and temptations! No one can say that their lives are devoid of 
excitement and change. Nothing is so full of distraction of a 
certain kind as the lives of the poor; but it is not healthy, either 
morally or physically. For men, the variety of entertainment is 
fairly large; but for women it is terribly limited, and the places 
they frequent, howsoever pure they may be, cannot do them much 
good ; for the music-halls and low places of entertainment have not 
the atmosphere which encourages the growth of purity or refine- 
ment. 

There are, however, many places springing up in London which, 
if they were only sufficiently assisted and developed, would in 
time mitigate the evil we are deploring, and, I believe, be more 
fruitful for good than people now foresee. In many parts of 
London there are clubs for girls and young women engaged in 
business, where they can spend their evenings profitably and 
happily; and it is from the increase of such places of recreation 
that, I think, the most hopeful and rapid improvement will come. 
They possess one great advantage. They are not too large; and, 
therefore, the women in charge of them can obtain that influence 
over the members which gives them their great usefulness, 
They are not religious in the sense of any of the members 
having to conform to any religious test, and, though infected, 
perhaps, slightly with the Culture bacillus, they are not hope- 
lessly impregnated. I think I am not exaggerating when I say 
that nearly every parish in London has its girls’ club as well as an 
institution of a like nature for young men. A few of the clubs are 
fairly flourishing, some even almost smart; but the majority are 
very poor. They all have a quiet and clean room, with a bright 
fire, and pretty prints and pictures on the walls, and are in charge 
of a decent woman, who supplies what refreshment the members 
may require; and there a tired work-girl, who is a member, can go 
from seven to ten of an evening and spend her time reading, gossip- 
ing, or, if she is studious and not too tired, taking up some branch 
of instruction, There are gymnastic classes, sewing and cooking 
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classes if she is so minded; and gymnastics are very popular, as is 
also singing and part-singing. One can fancy the haven of rest such 
a place must be to a woman engaged in hard work from morning 
to night, who can turn in there instead of going back to a home 
full of tired, cross children, may-be with a tired father and mother, 
and none of the comfort which one who probably adds largely to 
the family income might reasonably expect. She finds this dis- 
comfort on the one hand, and on the other the quiet, gentle, 
sympathizing woman, who has probably given up her evening’s 
amusement in order to come among the girls, who look anxiously for 
her advent. The quiet evening is an entire rest for mind and body 
to the girls, and they are glad to go home quietly to bed. These quiet 
evenings are often varied by gymnastics and dancing, and “ social 
evenings” afford great amusement. The question of dancing has 
been a very vexed and stormy one. Dancing has many opponents ; 
but under proper supervision it is most successful. In some of the 
clubs the brothers of members, or young men with whom they are 
keeping company, are invited ; but on the whole, unless a young man 
dances very well, the girls have perforce to dance with one another. 
If the character and position of each girl is known to the superinten- 
dent, the danger of dancing is very small. There must be super- 
vision everywhere, even in the grandest London ball-room; but 
harm is just as likely to come of dancing there as in the poorest 
club in Whitechapel. It a mistake to fence people round with 
endless safeguards. Education and social morality grow out of 
public opinion, and there is as strong a public opinion on these 
subjects among the poorest match-making or tailoring girls as 
among their sisters in Belgravia. 

One notable result has been found in some of these clubs. 
The girls do not marry so early. Many of them are not keeping 
company ; nor are they engaged to be married. That is not difficult 
to account for. One of the most urgent reasons for the early 
marriages among the poor is the “propinquity” they perforce 
enjoy. Being thrown constantly together, with nowhere but the 
streets to spend their evenings, what is more natural than that 
a boy and a girl should marry to obtain a quiet home of their 
own? They think nothing of the future or of the inevitable baby. 
The little room in which they begin their married life is the first 
haven of rest they have ever had. Time soon destroys the rest, 
and in their turn they add to the thousand victims of early 
marriages and large families. 

Surely, if, as is proved, clubs for working boys and girls were 
more general and made as free of unnecessary restraint as possible, 
they would increase in popularity, and help to stop what is the real 
cause of English poverty, the early marriages of the poor. They 
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might become the victorious antagonist of the public-house, and, as 
the people became more accustomed to them and puritied by their 
humanizing influence, many of the restraints now necessary for their 
discipline could be relaxed. It is no objection to urge that we should 
be destroying the home-life of the people. The people to whose use 
such places would be dedicated have very little home-life at all; 
and the effect of the club, with its comfort, would be to create a 
desire for some such happiness at home. One cannot educate the 
people in their homes. We must do it from outside, and by pro- 
viding other places than the public-house and the music-hall, 
improving their circumstances, developing the desire to make their 
home a little more like their club. But while developing clubs and 
institutions for young people, which is no doubt the most important 
work of those who are interested in the question of providing 
amusements for the people, we must not forget the older working 
men and women, whom the younger generation are “ crowding out,” 
who, in their day, have fought their battle, and are going down 
the hill of life. They also need relaxation. They have no pleasant 
clubs to go to, and have not got the promise of youth to make 
their hard lives less hard. Anyone who feels for the poor must 
have their dreams and ideals, and there is a place in the East-End 
where a fairy palace of delight could arise. There is a spot far 
away from the People’s Palace, or any similar place of evening 
entertainment, in which stands a grand Gothic building, empty, 
tenantless, silent. The men and women in that crowded part look 
wistfully through its doors and windows, and the children lie list- 
lessly on the cool pavement under its great shadow in the hot 
summer and autumn days, and skate along the pavement in the 
winter. It has been the work of a good woman, erected at a vast 
cost to benefit the neighbourhood in which it stands; but it has 
failed of its purpose, and to the inhabitants of Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch the Columbia Market suggests, empty as it now is, a 
spot which might be made of inestimable value to the working 
people in that crowded and poor part of London. A great fairy 
palace might rise in its place, which could be made a palace of 
delight to the poor neighbours. It need not be a very costly 
affair to turn it into a place where the recreation and amusement 
I have been describing might be carried on. We can picture to 
ourselves the vast hall, warm and bright, and the working man and 
his wife sitting or walking about listening to music; she with her 
sleeping baby on her lap, and he smoking in a bright, fresh 
open space, where there would be warmth, comfort, and ventilation. 
Its endless room and courts could afford amusement and instruc- 
tion, if needed, to the younger folks, and elsewhere we could 
have proof of the harmlessness and the happiness of dancing. 
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It is impossible to describe the capacities of such a place for good, 
or to enumerate the various healthy pastimes which its great roof 
could cover. Gymnasiums, swimming-baths, lecture-rooms, con- 
cert-rooms, could be congregated round the great hall, the centre 
of the light and life of the building. East London owes a great 
deal to the munificence of a kind-hearted Irishman who has given 
largely to help to improve the dwellings of the people. Is there 
no one to perfect the gift, and present Columbia Market to the 
people ? It would be difficult, nearly impossible, to exaggerate the 
blessings it would confer, and the gift would be an everlasting sign 
of the sympathy that should always exist between the rich ones of 
the earth and those who “labour and are heavy laden.” 


M. JEUNE. 


THE DESTINIES OF THE FAR EAST. 


In the course of a recent journey I visited the majority of the 
countries composing that part of the Asian Continent which, for 
want of a better common title, is known as the Far East. It 
includes both the best-known and the least-known of Oriental 
nations: Japan and China, in the former category; Korea, Tonkin, 
Annam, and Siam, in the latter. These countries have each their 
special features of climate, scenery, architecture, religion and life, 
differentiating them from each other, and still more from the rest 
of the world. To the traveller these idiosyncrasies cannot fail to 
appeal; nor can he be indifferent to the atmosphere of romance 
in which those fanciful regions, when once he has left them, 
appear ever afterwards to float. To such esthetic impressions I 
would profess no invulnerability; but for the moment I may be 
permitted to set them on one side, and to discuss the problems, 
perhaps less superficially interesting, but incomparably more 
important, and vastly more abstruse, which are suggested by 
the national character, resources, and organization of those 
countries as affected by their intercourse with foreign or Western 
Powers. What is the part which they are now playing, or are 
capable of playing, on the international stage? What is the 
political future that may, without foolhardiness of prediction, be 
anticipated for the peoples and lands of the Far East? 

It is a portion of the world which, by reason of its physical 
remoteness, lay for long outside the helter-skelter track of Western 
progress, but which, having been drawn by the invention and 
subsequent improvements in steam navigation into the vortex, 
is yearly losing more and more both of its exclusiveness and its 
mystery, and in parts is even exhibiting a schoolboy emulousness 
to rival the contagious civilizations of Europe. Those parts which 
lie upon the sea-board and are most easily accessible have been 
naturally the first to succumb. Their subjugation has been the work 
of the 19th century. The inland regions, lying far away from the 
wake of steamers or the trodden paths of travel, have held out 
longer, and are still in parts enveloped in an isolation that defies 
the reformer’s and yields but slowly to the explorer’s advance. 
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Their conquest is reserved for the century that will shortly open. 
I entertain no doubt that one hundred years hence the bulk of 
the Far East will be as well-known to Europe as are now the 
interiors of Palestine and Egypt, and better known than are 
Asia Minor and Turkestan. 

Of the countries which I have mentioned, two, Japan and China, 
are independent and powerful Empires, whose orbit in the firmament 
of nations is fixed, and whose national existence, in spite of the 
fact that their political boundaries are liable to modification, is not 
likely to be seriously impaired. The remainder, one and all, belong 
to a class of States of whose future fixity is the last attribute to be 
predicated, and before whom an anxious course of vicissitudes 
opens. They are kingdoms in a state, if of independence, still, of 
fearful and nervous apprehension ; if of subjection, then in various 
stages of vassaldom, absorption, or decline. Korea and Siam 
belong to the former class; Annam and Cambogia to the latter. 
It is a remarkable fact, as indicating the more than solar part 
which has been played by China in this enormous system, that 
everyone of those countries has at one time or another acknow- 
ledged her sovereignty, and exhibits ineradicable traces of her 
influence. Had Burma been included in my survey (I have 
omitted it as now forming a constituent portion of the British 
Empire) the remark would still have held true. The weakness of 
these fragments, as one by one they have been detached in times 
of infirmity or rebellion from the Chinese connection, has been 
taken advantage of by European Powers, on the quest either for 
commercial outlets or for more vulgar aggrandizement, and has 
brought upon the scene the figures of Great Britain, Russia, and 
France. Nay: even China herself, incapable of military advance 
and innocent of forcible annexation, is wreaking a sweet revenge 
for the suzerainty which she has lost, by a stealthy reconquest of 
industry and trade, filching, by means of her indefatigable colonists, 
from the kingdoms that have defied or shaken off her control the 
proceeds of their natural riches and their commerce. What may 
be the probable fortunes of this complex and interesting battle- 
field let me now endeavour to indicate. 

The superficial features of Japanese character and politics are 
known to all. Her nimble-witted and light-hearted people, the 
romantic environment of her past, and the astonishing rapidity with 
which she is assimilating all that the West has to teach her, have 
been praised with an indiscriminate prodigality that has already 
begun to pall, and has not been without its bad effects upon, 
herself. I conceive that no worse service could have been rendered 
to Japan than the publication of the last work in English which has 
been dedicated to her charms by a well-known English writer and 
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poet. These overloaded encomiums not merely cloy the palate : 
they foster a growing vanity against which the Japanese require to 
be upon their guard, which may, unless abated, both provoke 
and deserve the chastisement of some smart rebuff. Japan is sure 
enough of a distinguished and even brilliant future, without being 
told that she has exhausted the sum of all human excellences in 
the present. Moreover,a time of internal fermentation lies before 
her in the attempt to graft a purely democratic product on to a 
stem from which the feudal sap has not been entirely extracted, 
and to reconcile the widest aspirations of constitutional liberty 
with the relics of a theocratic régime. This struggle will require 
the fullest measure of sense and self-control, and may, perhaps, not 
be tided over without crisis and suffering. From such a trial the 
patriotism of her people and the liberal sentiments of her statesmen 
are capable of bringing her forth, if not unscarred, at least with 
vitality unexhausted ; and that in the course of the next quarter of 
a century she will take her place on a level of absolute equality with 
the great Powers of the West may be accepted as certain. The 
Revision of the Treaties, which can be shown to depend upon her- 
self, will free her from all artificial trammels, and while ratifying 
will also test her right to international autonomy. 

Japan has been blamed for squandering too much money upon 
armaments, military and naval, and for neglecting the requirements 
of industrial and commercial expansion. It is true that her re- 
sources are capable of indefinite development, and that a prudent 
tinance will greatly increase both the numbers and the happiness 
of her people. But the critics to whom I allude lose sight of 
the part which Japan aspires to play in the Far East, and to which 
her present policy of expenditure and organization is strictly sub- 
ordinated. That part is determined by her geographical situation. 
Placed at a maritime coign of vantage upon the flank of Asia, 
precisely analogous to that occupied by Great Britain on the flank 
of Europe, exercising a powerful influence over the adjoining 
continent, but not necessarily involved in its responsibilities, she 
has no higher ambition than to be the Britain of the Far East. By 
means of an army strong enough to defend our shores, and to 
render invasion unlikely, and still more of a navy sufficiently 
powerful to sweep the seas, she sees that England has attained her 
unique and commanding position in the West. By similar methods 
she hopes to arrive at a similar result in the East. Like the 
English, her people are stubborn fighters and born sailors. If she 
can but intimidate any would-be enemy from attempting a landing 
upon her shores, and can fly an unchallenged flag over the sur- 
rounding waters, she will fulfil her réle in the politics of the future. 

And how important a one this may be those who consider her 
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position in relation both to the Pacific Ocean and to the neighbour- 
ing mainland of Asia, in the light that is cast upon it by the ambi- 
tion of rival Powers, will easily be able to judge. The opening of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and Trans-Pacific route on the — 
Eastern side, the prospective completion of the Nicaragua Canal 
farther to the South, the maritime ambitions of Russia, already 
dissatisfied with her base at Vladivostock and thirsting for a Pacific 
commerce and a Pacific armament, the emulous zeal with which 
foreign Powers, England, America, France, and Germany, are snap- 
ping up the isles and islets of Oceania, the connection (certain to 
increase as time advances) between Japan and the British Colonies 
of the Australasian group, will in the course of the coming century 
develop a Pacific Question, the existence of which is now hardly 
suspected, and the outlines of which can at present be only dimly 
foreseen. In the solution of such a question Japan, by virtue of her 
situation, 1s capable of playing a dominant part. Nations may 
then compete for the alliance of her fleet, as they now do for 
that of England; and the peace of Asia may hang upon the 
thread of her decision. That Japan should be free to play this 
part, and should develop the requisite moral force and strength 
(in both of which she is at present lacking), it is necessary that she 
should hold herself aloof from foreign entanglements, and, above 
all, that she should not come into collision with her old and 
hereditary antagonist, China. Whatever might be the issues of 
such a struggle, whether, as some some aver, the superior equip- 
ment of the smaller Power would prevail against the administrative 
rottenness of the greater, or whether, as more think, the mighty 
millions of the Yellow Race would roll back the small island 
population into the sea, it is profoundly to be desired, in the 
interests of humanity, that no such conflict should ever occur. 
That the true policy for Japan, ignoring tradition and history and 
burying national antipathies, is an alliance with China, which shall 
array their joint forces against the sole menace which either has 
seriously to fear—the advance of the Muscovite from the North,— 
is to me self-evident, and is, I believe, appreciated by her own 
statesmen. Such an alliance can only come slowly, perhaps even 
tacitly; but it is necessary, in order to preserve the balance of 
power in the Far East and to prepare the way by which Japan 
may attain that high place which she yearns to fill among the 
great nations of the world. 

To the existence of such a compact, Korea, upon which both 
parties look with an interested and jealous eye, is somewhat in the 
nature of an obstacle. That that petty kingdom cannot expect 
for long to retain any real independence, descriptions which I have 
elsewhere given will have shown. A palace intrigue, the death of 
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a king or a queen, some unforeseen accident, might at any moment 
result in an émeute or imbroglio, which would invite outside inter- 
ference, and could only end in a diminution or abrogation of the 
national claims to autonomy. The friends of Korea do wrongly, 
in my opinion, in encouraging the latter pretensions. A country 
that is too weak to stand alone gains nothing by an affected 
indifference to external support. If Korea is not to collapse when 
the push comes, she must lean upon a stronger power; and every 
consideration of policy points towards maintaining China in the 
position of protector which she already practically fills. After all, 
Japan would sooner see Korea a recognized vassal of the Middle 
Kingdom than she would see her under the heel of Russia, or gaze 
upon St. Andrew’s cross fluttering in the harbour of Fusan. 

The future of China is a problem the very inverse of that involved 
in the future of Japan. The one is a country intoxicated with the 
modern spirit, and requiring above all things the stamina to under- 
stand the shock of too sudden an upheaval of ancient ideas and 
plunge into the unknown. The other is a country stupefied with the 
pride of the past, and standing in need of the very impulse to which its 
neighbour too incontinently yields. Japan is eager to bury the past ; 
China worships its embalmed and still life-like corpse. Japan 
wants to be reformed out of all likeness to herself. China declines 
to be reformed at all. Writers have frequently depicted in their own 
country and capital the characteristics of this unlovely but admi- 
rable people. But I am not sure that they are not even more 
wonderful when seen outside their native land. At Hongkong, 
Hanoi, Cholen, Singapore, Penang, Bangkok, as also at Rangoon and 
Mandalay, on the one side, and at Batavia and Manila, on the other, 
they have established great communities, living contentedly under 
alien laws, and drawing into their fingers the strings of a multiform 
and lucrative commerce. Not merely do they absorb and frequently 
monopolize the retail trades, but they farm the State monoplies ; they 
run big steamships and own immense mills; they float companies 
with large capital; they own and work productive mines. Under 
British protection 200,000 of them live serenely in the city of Hong- 
kong, and 180,000 on the island of Singapore. Throughout the 
Malay States they far outnumber the Malays. Freed from the 
exactions and inquisition of their own Government, they develop 
on foreign soil, and for the edification of foreign commerce, the very 
qualities which if applied to the regeneration of their own country 
would make her once again the mistress of the world. 

It is sometimes questioned whether this ever-increasing flood 
of Chinese emigration may not constitute an ultimate danger to the 
countries which it overruns, and whether the invasion of the hordes 
of Jenghiz Khan is not capable of a milder 20th-century reproduc- 
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tion. Such fears are, I think, groundless. For, on the one hand, 
the Chinese are by nature tractable, orderly, and content to be 
governed. They fully appreciate the benefits of a just and organized 
administration. In a petition which was being signed while I 
was in Singapore, praying for a continuation of the term of office of 
the retiring Governor, Sir Cecil Smith, the Chinese population of 
the colony mention, among other grounds of his popularity and of 
their gratitude, his suppression a few years ago of the Chinese 
Secret Societies which were as much a curse to themselves as they 
were a danger to others. On the other hand, the Chinese popula- 
tion in the above-mentioned places is of a two-fold character. 
Either it is composed of a floating element who come down from 
China to make money for themselves, because there is a better open- 
ing and higher wages than at home, but who contemplate as speedy 
a return as possible to their native country, or it consists of a 
sedentary population, who never mean to go back at all, because 
they prefer the city of their adoption, and who have married the 
women of the country. Ugly as is the Chinaman to the European 
eye, he possesses the gift, unique in the world, of making himself 
acceptable as a husband to the women of half-a-score of different 
races. He weds, with equal readiness and satisfaction to both parties, 
the Korean, the Annamite, the Cambogian, the Siamese. (With 
the Malays, who are Mohammedans, it is, of course, different.) This 
connubial facility is an element on the side of order and good 
conduct, for it establishes him, not merely as a wanderer, but, as a 
contented citizen in the land of Moab. 

But if this prodigious force were only employed by China within 
her own borders, instead of being expatriated for the service of 
others; if its exemplary sobriety, its miraculous energy, and its 
genius for accumulation, were devoted to the exploitation of her 
own magnificent resources; if simultaneously China, without re- 
signing one whit of her haughty Conservatism, were to profit by 
the skill and invention of the foreigner in order to provide herself 
with a genuine army and a real navy, and to construct railways 
connecting her principal centres and running to her frontiers—then, 
indeed, a spectacle might still be revived before which the Empire 
of Jenghiz Khan would pale, and Asia might once again lie in the 
hollow of the hand of Peking. But no such evolution is in the 
least degree likely. Steeped in a pride too stupendous to admit of 
argument, the victim of a system of government too corrupt to 
admit of reform, where she yields she yields in the wrong place, 
where she exerts her strength she misapplies it. Unaware that 
her svle real danger lies upon her land frontiers, she spends 
millions in fortifying her coasts. Because England and France 
once landed their troops at Canton and Tientsin, she appears to 
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think that no European enemy can ever attack her except in ships. 
Meanwhile, in sight of the prey, the toils are being spread ; and, 
from the Pamirs and Turkestan and the Trans-Amur, will flow 
into Sungaria, Kashgaria, Mongolia,and Manchuria, the tide that 
will overwhelm her outlying provinces, and may possibly not be 
arrested till it has attained the capital itself. The extinction of 
China is impossible and absurd. A population of 350,000,000 
human souls cannot be extirpated or bodily transferred. But the 
territorial detrition and diminution of China are certain; and it 
is from the North that the vengeance will come. 

A very different question is that suggested by the contemplation 
of the States upon which in the latter half of the present century 
alone France has laid her hands. It is surprising that she should 
have made so bad a start with a problem the features of which 
present so little inherent difficulty. In the entire area of her 
dominions she has to deal only with two peoples, the Annamites 
and the Cambogians. Of these the latter are numerically feeble 
and politically moribund ; whilst there is not a people in the East 
more remarkable for their homogeneity of character, physical type, 
and customs, nor one more submissive and governable, than the 
Annamites. When we contrast them with the mosaic of races and 
creeds that constitute even a single Presidency in the Indian 
Empire, the extremity of the difference becomes apparent. Much of 
the French bungling has been due to the capricious vicissitudes of 
Parliamentary warfare, to which the so-called colonies of France 
are mercilessly sacrificed; much to the random oscillation from 
civil to military rule and vice versi ; much to her intemperate 
passion for centralization and the forcible introduction of her own 
laws and tariff; much to the absence of the colonizing and commer- 
cial spirit that is the credential of the conquering or emigrant 
Briton. But I attribute it still more to a fundamental error in 
judgment, concerning the object with which the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula was originally attacked, and is still held. There cannot 
be a doubt that France was led thither with the two-fold idea of 
acquiring the trade of South-West China, and of injuring Great 
Britain. This can be demonstrated beyond possibility of denial by 
the letters and despatches of a long series of French governors, 
agents, and pioneers, from the days of the Bishop de Behaine to 
those of Dupuis and Garnier, and from them to the present time. 
But, if two things appear to me to be certain, they are that France 
will not thereby gain the coveted intercourse with Yunnan, and 
that she will not jeopardize or even compete with the position of 
England in the Far East. What she may do, and, for her own 
sake, it is to be hoped will do, is to give to the rich and fertile 
countries which she has seized both the advantage of good govern- 
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ment and the material development for which they are craving. In 
this way she may yet create for herself an Asiatic Empire which, 
though inconsiderable as compared with India, may yet be flourish- 
ing, and may bring wealth to her exchequer as well as laurels 
for her brow. The complete absorption of Tonkin, the retention of 
Annam as a protected State, possessing the forms of independent 
sovereignty alone, and the final swallowing up of Cambogia, will be 
the probable incidents of such an evolution. Its progress will be 
facilitated if the French Parliament gives to the Indo-Chinese 
Empire the blessing of continuity of administration ; if the French 
Government sends there a higher staff of officials than some who 
in times past have held the reins; if the French capitalists will 
embark a littie of their money over the seas; and if the French 
colonists and residents on the spot will abandon a Jingoism that is 
pardonable in a music-hall but ridiculous at the Council-board of 
nations. 

Of Siam, the last among the kingdoms to which I have referred, 
it may be said that the future lies in her own hands. The clamor- 
ous earth-hunger of her neighbours on the East, of which the tele- 
grams of the past few weeks alone bring additional confirmation, 
is a warning to her to set her house in order, so as to anticipate the 
evil day. There are many who think that of such a resuscitation 
she is both morally and physically incapable, and who already 
discuss the division of the spoil. In an exercise so hypothetical I 
have no desire to take part; but it must be obvious that any 
encroachment by France upon Siamese territory on the East can 
only strengthen the ties that draw Siam towards India on the West, 
and that the ascendency of France upon the Mekong involves a 
corresponding increase of British influence upon the Menam. Such 
a predominance need not on our part take the form of annexation, 
which is as little popular at Calcutta as it is in high repute at 
Saigon. 

Perhaps the most gratifying reflection suggested by these obser- 
vations is the part that must inevitably be played, in the future 
which I have sketched, by this country. The inhabitants of a small 
island on the face of the northern seas, we exercise by the valour of 
our ancestors and the intrepid spirit of our merchants a controlling 
suffrage in the destinies of the Far East. That influence may, 
fortunately, be employed in the undivided interests of Peace. 
Friendly relations between ourselves and Japan will give to her that 
naval security which she so much needs, and to us the continued 
command of the ocean routes. A similar attitude towards China 
will strengthen her in a resistance, for which there is yet time, 
against the only enemy whom she has real cause to fear, and will 
facilitate our own commercial access to ber territories by land. 
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There need be no ground of dispute between England and France 
in the Far East, where their interests do not clash, so long as both 
respect the liberties of intervening States. Whatever the future 
may bring forth, to this country it cannot fail to be a matter of 
capital importance, seeing that the Empire of Great Britain, though 
a European, a Canadian, and an Australian, is before all else an 
Asiatic, dominion. There in the heart of the old Asian continent 
she sits upon the throne that has always ruled the East. Her 
sceptre is outstretched over land and sea. “God-like she grasps the 
triple forks, and king-like wears the crown.” 

But not only are we politically concerned in the evolution of 
these complex problems by reason of our Imperial situation in 
Hindustan: our own fellow-citizens are personal actors in the 
drama which I have described, and the reflex action which it 
exercises upon them is a subject of study not less interesting than 
the part which they play, or are capable of playing, themselves. 
Englishmen and English influence have been taken to the Far East 
by one of three purposes: commerce, the diffusion of the faith of 
Christ, or the responsibilities of Empire. In the first category we 
are the heirs of the Portuguese and the Dutch, of whom the 
former survive only at the dilapidated port of Macao, while the 
latter, in their island possessions, lie outside of the track which I 
have been examining. From the former, too, we inherited the self- 
imposed duty of carrying the cross which has sent our missionaries 
into all lands, and which, if it inspires the enthusiasm of Exeter 
Hall, is a source of not inferior anxiety to Downing Street. In 
the domain of Empire the conquest of India has carried us forward 
on a tide of inevitable advance that leaves us knocking at the 
inland door of China and overlapping the Northern frontier of 
Siam. The wars at the end of the last century and in the first 
half of this, which were part of that Expansion of England which 
has been so ably pourtrayed by a contemporary historian, gave us 
Singapore, which, lying on the ocean highway from West to East, 
is the greatest coaling station of the Orient, and Hongkong, which 
is the second port of the British Empire. It has not been without 
war that we have won even a mercantile entry into those countries 
at whose Treaty Ports our flag is now in the ascendant, and which 
have benefited by our intercourse with them not less than we our- 
selves. 

The commercial position of Great Britain in the Far East stands 
unassailed and unassailable. Of the trade of Japan, more than one 
half of the imports, and more than one quarter of the exports, are 
in British hands. Out of 570 foreign firms engaged in business in 
Japan, 120 are English. There are 1,380 English residents in the 
country, as compared with 720 Americans, 430 Germans, and 320 
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French : nearly as many as those of the three rival nations combined. 
Three-fourths of the entire foreign trade of China falls to the share 
of the British Empire. The trade with the United Kingdom, 
including that passing through Hongkong, exceeds £15,000,000 
in the year. In the Treaty Ports of China 65 per cent. of the 
total tonnage is British; 17,720 British vessels, with a burden of 
17,440,000 tons, entered them in 1891; Germany was next on the 
list, with 2,520 vessels and 1,900,000 tons. At Saigon, the centre 
of French influence, British trade, in spite of prohibitive tariffs, 
leaves the French far in arrears. At Bangkok there is the same 
English predominance. In the commercial competition Germany 
comes second, and never loses ground. The real rivalry, however, 
is rather between Europeans of whatever nationality and the 
Chinese, whose unrivalled business capacities now seek the widest 
fields, and, backed up by immense capital and untiring energy, 
daily steal more ground from beneath the feet of the West. The 
English merchants complain in some places that their interests are 
insufficiently cared for and pushed by their consuls or diplomatic 
representatives; and I have heard of cases in which systematic 
dilatoriness or contemptuous indifference in high places has seemed 
to justify some measure of exasperation; although the reply of 
the impugned authorities is not without truth—viz., that they are 
sent out not to act as touts in behalf of this or that particular 
enterprise, but to secure fair-play to all; and that the prestige 
acquired with the native functionaries by an attitude of vigilant 
impartiality in their country’s interest is forfeited upon suspicion 
of acting even as patriotic partisans. The complaint seems, in 
China at any rate, to have been partly prompted by the success 
that attended the early efforts of a recent German Minister at 
Peking, in securing contracts for his countrymen, and by alarm at 
the projected operations of some large financial syndicates who 
swooped down a few years ago upon Tientsin. These have now 
retired re prope infecta ; and I do not myself think that over the 
whole field of action the charge of neglect of British interests is 
one that has any serious foundation. : 

At the same time, it is evident that business competition is much 
keener now than it ever was before. Large fortunes are made with 
difficulty ; Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. remain almost alone 
among the great houses whose establishments and operations a 
generation ago were the talk of the East. Wealth is more evenly 
distributed, and is dislocated by slighter shocks. It may be for this 


reason that speculation is more indulged in than of yore, and that 
the share-and-stock market of Hongkong has so many tales of 
woe to tell. Everywhere the traveller finds the British merchants 
banded together in a powerful confederacy, possessing strong views, 
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and a very outspoken articulation in the local English press, 
regarding matters from a somewhat narrow but a very intelligible 
and a forcibly-argued standpoint, and occupied in slowly accumu- 
lating the wherewithal which shall enable them some day to return 
home. ‘The struggles and the interests of those men, who bear the 
heat and burden of the day in foreign lands, and whose gains, if 
they are their own, are also their country’s, deserve a warmer sym- 
pathy than they commonly receive. 

As regards the Christian missions, they are no monopoly either 
of the Protestant Church or of the English people. In Japan, in 
Korea, in China, in Tonkin, in Annam, in Siam, Roman Catholic 
missionaries, French or Spanish, but chiefly the former, have been 
long established, have drawn around themselves native communities 
amongst whom they reside, and have acquired a numerical hold 
unquestionably greater than that of their Protestant successors. 
Among these the English, after the China Wars and the Treaties, 
took the lead. But an even greater activity is now being displayed 
by the Americans, who are flooding the Far East with their 
emissaries, male and female, and are yearly pouring thousands of 
pounds’ worth of human labour into China and Japan. The English 
missionaries appear on the whole to be more carefully selected and 
to belong to a superior type. The good done by these men, in the 
secular aspect of their work, in the slow but sure spread of educa- 
tion, in the diffusion of ungrudging charity, and in the example of 
pure lives, cannot be gainsaid. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to ignore the facts that their mission is a source of political un- 
rest and frequently of international trouble; that it is subversive 
of the national institutions of the country in which they reside, 
because, while inculcating the Christian virtue of self-respect, it 
tends to destroy that respect for others which is the foundation of 
civil society ; that the number of converts is woefully dispropor- 
tionate to the outlay in money, brain-power, and life ; and that, from 
whatever cause, the missionaries as a class are rarely popular with 
their own countrymen. Indeed, one of the most striking phenomena 
of English-speaking society in the countries to which I have re- 
ferred is the absolute severance of its two main component items, 
the missionaries and the merchants, neither of whom think or 
speak over favourably of the other, and who are rarely seen at each 
other’s table. The missionary is offended at what he regards as 
the mere selfish quest of lucre; the merchant sneers at work which 
is apt to parade a very sanctimonious expression, and sometimes 
results in nothing at all. I have come to the conclusion that it 
is futile either to apportion the blame between the two parties 
or to hope that any argument can effect a reconciliation. There 
are, of course, many cases where no such divergence exists, and 
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where a harmony of interest and intercourse prevails; but I have 
not found them sufficiently numerous to invalidate the general 
proposition. What may be the future of missionary effort it is 
impossible to predict; but it would be a service of international 
value could some means be derived, not of arresting or diverting, 
but, of controlling its operations, which are at present as random as 
the winds of heaven simultaneously let loose from the Molus-bag 
of all the Churches in Christendom. 

Everywhere that I have been I have found English life retaining 
its essential characteristics. The Englishman expatriates himself 
without a sigh in the pursuit of livelihood, adventure, health, or 
duty. He is too robust to be homesick, too busy to repine. But 
he keeps up a constant and unbroken communication with home, 
and is familiar with all that is passing there. For Parliament, 
perhaps, he cares little, because the debates are over and forgotten 
long before they reach him, and because with the bulk of the 
votes he has no concern; but for the national Flag he cares 
a great deal. Loyalty is his passion; and the toast of “The 
Queen” is drunk with as boisterous a fervour in far Kathay as 
at a Unionist banquet in St. James’ Hall. Mr. Gladstone would 
not have been complimented had he been informed of the result 
of a voluntary poll that was taken among the readers of the 
principal newspapers, at the time of the late General Election, in 
Yokohama, Hongkong, and Singapore. In business matters the 
merchant works on, looks forward, and saves for his decennial holi- 
day ; but he means to spend his declining years nowhere else than 
on his native soil. In the meantime he sustains a perpetual and 
innocent illusion by an importation of all the adjuncts, and a 
repetition of most of the habits, of home-life. Magnificent club- 
houses afford a meeting-ground for tiffin in the middle of the 
day, for billiards and smoking when the day’s work is over. Some 
of these institutions, as at Shanghai, Hongkong, and Singapore, are 
as well furnished with English newspapers and periodicals as any of 
the palaces of Pall Mall. In his passion for games, which keeps 
him healthiest of all the foreign settlers in the East, while the 
German grows fat, and the Frenchman withers, the Englishman 
plays lawn-tennis under a tropical sun; he has laid out golf-links 
at Hongkong and Chefu; cricket matches are as frequent and 
excite as keen an interest as the doings of a county team at home; 
nay: I have even heard of football and hockey at Singapore, within 
seventy miles of the equator. A racecourse must be constructed 
outside every town where there is a sufficient settlement; the 
annual race-meeting, in which the owner frequently buys or breeds, 
trains, and rides, his own ponies, is one of the events of the year 
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and the winner of the Hongkong or Shanghai “Derby” enjoys a 
more than ephemeral renown. On festive occasions dances reunite 
the sexes; and, where it is not too hot, riding is a favourite 
recreation. Excellent and well-informed newspapers are owned 
and edited by Englishmen; and among them The Japan Daily 
Mail, the well-known organ of Captain Brinkley, as well as several 
others, would be a credit to the Press of any European country. 
Their telegraphic information is scanty and bad; but that is the 
fault of the telegraphic agency upon whom they one and all 
depend, and whose shortcomings are a byword throughout the East. 
If these papers frequently attack the local representatives of British 
government, it must be remembered that they are mainly depen- 
dent for support on the non-official and mercantile community, and 
that shifts are sometimes needed to keep up the circulation. The 
domestic environments of life are not less reminiscent of the old 
country. The exterior of the house conforms to climatic needs, 
and spreads itself out in airy verandahs; but the furniture is not 
seldom imported direct from home. The national love for neatness 
and decorum appears in the private grounds, the bunds, and public 
gardens of the cities where the English are in the ascendant ; and 
were every other mark of British influence erased to-morrow it 
would always remain a marvel how from a scorching rock had been 
evolved the Elysian graces of Hongkong. 

Everywhere, too, I have found the Englishman enjoying that 
reputation for integrity and superiority to chicanery, corruption, 
or intrigue, which have given him his commanding position in the 
world. The officials are of a higher type than those by whom other 
Powers are represented, and are frequently drawn from services 
specially organized and recruited. Nothing, indeed, is more striking 
in travel than the character and personality of the men who are 
sustaining in positions of varied trust the interests of Great Britain 
in far lands. The larger atmosphere of life and the sense of responsi- 
bility seem to free them from the pettinesses of a home existence 
that is too apt to be consumed in party conflict, and to suggest 
broader views of men and things. The same high tone exists 
through the various strata of society and employment, and the 
clerk behind the counter of the English bank will be no less a 
. gentleman both in birth and in education than the Governor in his 
palace or the Minister in his Legation. I do not think that the 
same can be said of the Germans, or of the French, or of the Dutch. 
Commerce has not yet become popular among the upper classes of 
German society. In France promotion is too frequently the reward 
of political fidelity, of journalistic service, or of successful Chauvin- 
ism, to admit of a continuous evolution of useful public servants. 
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How many of the blunders made by that people in Tonkin have 
been due to the character of the men who in times past have been 
appointed to positions of importance without the faintest knowledge 
of the country or qualifications for the post, it would be hard to 
conjecture. Similarly, though our rivals and antagonists invariably 
ascribe our political success and our widespread Empire to a more 
than ordinary duplicity, I have not found that this impression 
is anywhere shared by the Eastern Powers with whom, by virtue of 
our commanding commercial position and the multiplicity of our 
interests, we are brought inte frequent, and sometimes contentious, 
contact. On the contrary, it appears that English Governments 
compose their disputes, settle their boundaries, and conclude their 
treaties, with a greater facility than other Powers, and that English 
consuls are looked up to as the leading men by every section of the 
community in which they reside, and are frequently appealed 
to by others as arbiters in matters lying outside their official ken. 
Though, too, we are credited by France with being the most aggres- 
sive of peoples, this accusation does not seem to tally with the 
voluntary evacuation of Port Hamilton, in deference to the sus- 
ceptibilities of China and Korea, nor with our conduct in disposing 
of the vast heritage that came into our hands upon the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma, whilst it comes with ill-grace from a people 
whose attitude and pretensions are open to the gravest suspicions 
upon the Mekong. Similarly, though it has frequently appeared 
in print, particularly in America, that Great Britain alone stands 
in the way of Treaty Revision in Japan, the facts which I have 
elsewhere displayed will have shown the baselessness of the charge, 
which none know better than the Japanese statesmen them- 
selves. 

There are certain points in connection with our diplomatic 
representation in the Far East to which it may not be out 
of place to call attention. The Foreign Office has sometimes 
appeared to regard certain of these posts as of only secondary 
importance, and as refuges for failures elsewhere, or at least for 
persons possessing no peculiar qualifications. To my mind, there 
are few more important appointments than those to the Courts 
of Japan and of China, and, in a somewhat less degree, of 
Siam ; and yet it has in times past occurred that gentlemen have 
been appointed to these posts who have no personal acquaintance 
with the East or knowledge of the problem with which they may 
require to deal. The reception recently accorded to Mr. O’Conor, 
on his nomination to the British Legation at Peking, sutticiently 
indicates the rejoicing of the British community in the Far East 
at the appointment of a man who really knows both the country 
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to which he is accredited and the business which he will have to 
transact. There appears to be still an immense opening in the 
Far East for a diplomatic career. We maintain at Tokio, at 
Peking, and at Bangkok, a number of so-called Student Inter- 
preters, who, after passing a preliminary examination at home, 
go out to the East, undergo a steady course of instruction in the 
language of the country in which they will pass so much of 
their lives, and thence are drafted into the Consular Service. 
From their ranks have sprung such men as the late Sir Harry 
Parkes, whose name is as familiar a household word in Japan and 
in China as is that of his still-surviving namesake in Australia ; 
Mr. Satow, the present British Minister at Montevideo; and others 
whose names will occur to the memory. There is just as great 
scope for the production of such men, and even greater need for 
their services now, than in bygone days. The Far East demands 
a knowledge that can only be acquired after years, and a states- 
manship that must have been in part nurtured in a local atmos- 
phere. The great position attained by the late Sir William White 
at Constantinople, starting from a similar origin, may be emulated 
in countries where also there is an Eastern Question not much less 
unportant than the control of the Bosphorus or the ownership of 
St. Sophia. I would fain hope that among the rising generation 
may be found some who will be worthy heirs of these great 
traditions. 

In another respect the Foreign Oftice appears to me to have 
neglected an elementary part of diplomatic education, and an 
indispensable adjunct to the smooth working of the diplomatic 
machine. One would surely expect to find in the British Legation 
in every foreign country, most of all in the East, a compact, well- 
chosen, and serviceable library of the best books relating to the 
country in question, and the political problems which it is likely to 
suggest. Such libraries were in part collected many years ago. 
I found the fragments of such a one at Peking, just as I remember 
routing out from a dusty closet the débris of another at Teheran. 
At Meshed I could not discover a single publication on the Afghan 
Frontier Question. Similarly, at Bangkok there was not one 
volume relating to the frontier between Burma, Siam, and China, 
though a small but excellent literature exists upon the subject, 
and might at any moment be required for official reference. My 
impression is that at Tokio there is a similar absence. What is 
wanted in each case is, not a library of general reference, but, a col- 
lection of authoritative works,- within a limited range, to which 
recourse can be had at any moment. As soon as the nucleus of 
such a collection had been formed, a few pounds a year would 
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amply suffice for the necessary increment, which should be care- 
fully selected and sent out from home. The India Office has 
sometimes extended such a patronage to useful publications, 
purchasing a certain number of copies, and distributing them 
among the localities concerned; but I have never heard of the 
Foreign Office exercising a similar wise generosity. At Peking, 
moreover, I have often thought, it would be well were the diplo- 
matic staff of Great Britain to include an Indian officer or attaché, 
so many are the purely Indian questions that come up for discus- 
sion with the Tsungli Yamen, upon which there is no one on the 
spot to throw the necessary light. 

Great as is the position which I have depicted as being enjoyed 
by Great Britain in the Far East, I believe that it will be greater 
still. The improvement of existing and the creation of new means 
of communication is rapidly developing a solidarity between the 
East and the West which our grandparents would have deemed im- 
possible. Fusion and not disintegration will be the keynote of the 
progress of the coming century. There remain now but few 
countries to which access has not already been gained; though 
there are several whose political stability is precarious, or whose 
political boundaries are not determined. As soon, however, as 
fixity can be predicated of either of these departments—much more, 
if of both—commercial exploitation will begin. For this object 
British energy, British capital, and British experience, will be 
required. The Power which has been longest in the field, which 
enjoys the best geographical position for the distribution of its 
commerce, or the dissemination of its influence, and which can 
command the largest resources, must infallibly triumph in any such 
competition. Our position in India gives us the certain command 
of the main land-routes and railroads that will lay open the Far 
East in the not-distant future. Our position upon the ocean 
already assures to us the control of the maritime highway. Further- 
more, the country which has scattered millions in propping up the 
rotten Republics of the New World may very well repay its age- 
long debt to the Old by a similar, even if a tardy, service. Above 
all will this task be facilitated by the increasing diffusion of the 
English tongue. Already spoken in every store from Yokohama to 
Rangoon, already taught in the schools of Japan and of Siam, 
already used by Chinamen themselves as a means of communication 
between subjects from different provinces of their mighty Empire, 
it is destined with absolute certainty to be the language of the Far 
East. Its sound will go out into all lands, and its words unto the 
ends of the world. That this splendid future is no idle dream of 
fancy, but is capable of realization at no indefinite period, none who 
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have travelled widely in Eastern Asia will doubt. Moral failure 
alone can shatter the prospect. 


** We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We found many a mighty State ; 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great !” 


GEORGE N. CURZON. 
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ROMANCE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Or all “artistic” things, the most inartistic, when one comes to 
think of it, is a picture gallery. In great periods of Art pictures 
are painted less for exhibition in a museum than as integral parts 
of some scheme of domestic adornment, of public magnificence, of 
religious splendour. Hence, wherever pictures are gathered into a 
‘gallery there is sure evidence of a lack of artistic sense on the part 
either of those who have brought the pictures together or of those 
who have allowed them to be dispersed. 

In a gallery, howsoever well-built and scientifically lighted it may 
be, a picture loses. It is one of a crowd: it is killed perhaps by its 
more vivid neighbour: it wants appropriate setting: it loses as a 
nocturne of Chopin when played at a glaring concert instead of in 
a dim parlour; as a beautiful poem loses when printed cheaply in 
double columns. In the old times setting was better understood. 
“In the paliy days,” Morelli says, “art was welcomed everywhere 
in Italy, and had a share in all the concerns of man, and in all the 
events and festivities of daily life. The nobles took a delight in 
enriching their palaces, their country-houses, and the chapels in 
their churches with painting and sculpture, and even required that 
their household furniture should, whilst useful, be graceful and 
beautiful in form.” 

Our National Gallery is full of pictures painted in that great 
period. We may well be thankful, with Mr. Ruskin, that the 
Trustees of the Gallery have been able to “save so much from the 
wreck of English Mansions and Italian Monasteries,” and to “enrich 
the recreations of our Metropolis with graceful interludes by 
Perugino and Raphael.” After all, however, the pictures were 
painted—not to hang in rows on the walls of a London gallery, 
but—for particular persons, places, and occasions, far removed from 
the present environment of them. Pause, for example, at the 
entrance of the Gallery, and look at the two pictures representing 
“ Heads of Saints,” by Domenico Veneziano. These shattered frag- 
ments of faded panel are not, one thinks, either very beautiful or 
effective. Do not let us forget how remote from us was the 
purpose for which the artist designed them: how they hung for 
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centuries, at street corners in Florence, telling their message to 
generations of simple burghers. Or pass into the room No. IV., 
and see the earliest specimens of Italian Art. There is something 
absurd, grotesque, repulsive even, in that green and gaunt Madonna 
by Cimabue; and a sight-seer in a Picture Gallery may well be 
pardoned if he “gaze scorn down from the heights of Rattaelhood, 
on Cimabue’s picture.” It is not the picture’s fault that it keeps 
such grand company. It should be put back in imagination far 
into some dim apse, where, in ages of simpler faith and untaught 
art, the sad Madonna stood in folded robes to receive the prayer at 
evening of unsophisticated worshippers. Once more: Turn into 
the opposite room. A painting by Fra Filippo Lippi—a “Vision of 
St. Bernard ”—is not unlikely to arrest attention by its curious and 
no longer intelligible shape. There was excellent reason for that 
cutting-away of the upper corners: the picture was painted to fit a 
space of that shape, over the door of the Palazzo della Signoria at 
Florence. “ Have you ever considered,” Mr. Ruskin asks, “in the 
early history of painting, how important is the history of the 
frame-maker? It is a matter, I assure you, needing your very best 
consideration ; for the frame was made before the picture. The 
painted window is much; but the aperture it fills was thought of 
before it.” The spirit of the picture cannot be caught, its signi- 
ficance cannot be understood, unless one remembers the place 
which it had to fill) How bizarre, how trivial, seems that “Rape 
of Helen,” by Benozzo Gozzoli, hanging beside “Saints a-Praising 
God” and martyrs in adoration! As the lid or side panel of a 
cassone, or wooden chest, for a boudoir or dressing-room, how 
prettily fanciful and dainty it must have been! It was, no doubt, 
a commission to the artist for that purpose. In a similar “key” 
are Annibale Carracci’s pictures, in room XIII., of Silenus gather- 
ing grapes and Bacchus painting. They originally decorated a 
harpsichord : probably the artist was commissioned by some rich 
citizen, even as a few of our rich men commission Mr. Burne-Jones 
or Mr. Alma-Tadema to paint their pianos in our own day. The 
old Italians, however, differed from us in that they would not 
willingly part with their treasures at any price. A charming little 
story of a picture of Pontormo’s (“Joseph in Egypt”; No. 1131) 
throws light on the feeling of the time. The picture was painted 
for a Florentine noble named Borgherini. He was afterwards 
exiled; and the civic authorities sent a dealer to his house to buy 
up all his works of art, which they wished to present to the King 
of France. Borgherini’s wife, Margherita, roundly abused the 
envoy, and sent him away empty-handed. “Dost thou,” she cried, 
“vile broker of frippery, miserable huckster of twopences !—dost 
thou presume to come hither with intent to lay thy fingers on the 
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ornaments which belong to the chambers of gentlemen ?—despoiling, 
as thou hast long done, and as thou art ever doing, this our city, 
of her fairest ornaments, to embellish strange lands therewith ? 
Depart from this house, thou and thy myrmidons! Depart! and say 
to those who have permitted themselves to send thee hither that 
I am here—I, who will not suffer that one iota shall be disturbed 
from where it stands!” “The somewhat churlish behaviour of this 
old-fashioned dame,” Morelli says, drily, “may provoke a cynical 
smile from nineteenth-century readers. They must bear in mind, 
however, that in those days, ‘culture’ being still in its infancy, our 
modern notions of turning family pictures into money were 
wholly unknown. Later, when these simple burghers were raised 
to the rank of barons, counts, marquises, and dukes, the della 
Pallas of Italy, as well as of other countries, would scarcely have 
met with so unfriendly and impolitic a reception from the owners 
of works of art.” We English, of course, need not give ourselves 
any airs in this matter. The Duke of Marlborough was not 
actuated by much of Dame Margherita’s spirit when he sold his 
celebrated picture “The Blenheim Raphael” and bargained with 
the nation for the uttermost farthing. 

It was barbarous to sell up Borgherini’s household treasures, 
and in the sense in which we have indicated a Picture Gallery 
is an inartistic thing; but, from the same causes, it becomes 
also full of interest, of instruction, of romance. If old oaks and 
pieces of historic furniture were, as poets would have us believe, 
occasionally endowed with a capacity for talking, what adventures 
could they not relate to us! If pictures, still more enduring, could 
share the power, there would be the less need for history-books, 
The long corridors of the National Gallery, filled with master- 
pieces from all nations and ages, would of themselves furnish as 
copious records as many a shelf in the British Museum Library. 
What stories might those pictures tell: of their painting, their 
owners, the generations to which they have been the Lares and 
Penates, the families whose vicissitudes they have shared! This, 
maybe, hung for years, blackened and tarnished, in a pawnbroker’s 
shop, till some vigilant eye rescued it from its oblivion; that, 
perhaps, had saved its owner's life, or redeemed the fortunes of 
a nation. This, again, formed the wedding-chest of a beautiful 
dark-eyed bride, dust long ago; that caused the imprisonment, 
almost the death, of its author. Unhappily, old pictures are “silent 
witnesses” in large measure. We can, indeed, discover, through 


much searching in dusty archives, the provenance of a few of our 
most celebrated pictures, or perhaps one or two of the stories 
attached to them; but how many are there of which we have not 
been able to find a record! It depends mainly on chance what 
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stories survive, and what do not. Then, such as are known are 
often not widely known: they lie hidden, for the most part, in 
musty blue-books, or in tomes of ancient lore, attainable by the 
student only. In some cases it might be well to print them on the 
picture-frames. It does not greatly interest the novice in art to 
know that this or that landscape is named “The Cornfield,” or 
“The Repose”; still less is it acceptable to find the familiar 
“ Raphael”. disguised as “Sanzio,” or “Tintoret,” as “Robusti”; 
but it does interest him to be told that “The Cornfield” was 
presented to the Gallery by an Association of gentlemen who 
bought it of Constable’s executors, and that the landscape of “The 
Repose” was laid among the hills of Titian’s country. We are not 
all Dry-as-dusts. 


Perhaps our only pictures specially painted with a view to 
the gallery which they now adorn are those in which Turner's 
rivalry with Claude is immortalized. Visitors may wonder why, 
in a room devoted to the French School of Painting, they are 
suddenly confronted with two large canvases of Turner’s. The 
fact is that Turner painted them in direct competition with 
Claude. The great modern landscape-painter determined to 
beat the ancient on his own classical ground. Whether he has 
conquered is indeed a question; but the pictures still hang side 
by side in unconscious rivalry, telling the pathetic story of the 
dead man’s ambition. Turner, who left these two pictures, among 
many others, to the nation, expressly stipulated that they should 
hang between those two by Claude. In vain, during his life, 
large sums were offered for them: he steadily refused to sell. 
“What in the world, Turner, are you going to do with it?” his 
friend Chantrey asked, referring to the “Carthage.” “Be buried 
in it,” Turner replied grimly, keeping its real destination a secret. 

There are in the National Gallery some pictures actually 
painted for the sitters to be buried in, These are the early 
Graeco-Egyptian portraits, which glare down upon us in the 
vestibule. A few years ago a workman’s spade digging in the 
Fayoum accidently struck against a mummy case. Affixed to 
the outside covering, in a position corresponding to the head of the 
corpse, was a portrait of the man in his habit as he lived. That 
“find” led to others. Some dozen tombs closed 1,500 years ago 
were rifled in order to supply a fresh link in the historical 
development of art as exhibited in our National Gallery. 

Just above these old-world pagans hangs Spinello Aretino’s “ Fall 
of the Rebel Angels ”—with devils and dragons galore. If you gaze 
at the mummy portraits long enough, you can quite imagine the 
dead men’s faces looking at you: as Spinello, who was an imagi- 
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native Florentine, used to think his devils did. Spinello’s picture 
was painted to decorate the church of Sta. Maria Degli Angeli, in 
his native town of Arezzo; and he laboured hard to make the 
chief fiend, Lucifer, as hideous as possible. So much did this 
idea prey upon him, one night he had a terrible dream. The 
demon he had painted appeared to him in his sleep, demanding to 
know why the painter had made him so ugly. Spinello, it is said, 
did not survive the shock: which is a warning to those who take 
liberties with the devil. The Greek painter who, when confronted 
with an unpleasing sitter, said, frankly, “Paint you! Who would 
paint you, when no one would even look at you ?” was wiser. 

Seeing the pictures in the National Gallery is like reading bits 
of old biographies. All true artists put their life into their work, 
and leave it there. Take Marco Marziale’s work, “The Circumci- 
sion of Christ” (No. 803): It is wonderful in respect of the faithful 
labour put into things that the modern painter would generalize as 
mere accessories. An amateur embroideress could easily copy the 
elaborate cross-stitch of Marziale’s lectern border, and find no 
stitch in its wrong place. He who did this was only a second-rate 
Venetian painter, and a label painted on the canvas fixes the date 
and makes it probable that this was his first important commission ; 
therefore, Marco spared no trouble, and crowded his picture with 
all the most beautiful textures and patterns known to the Venice 
of his day. People did not scamp work in those times ! 

For an example of domestic detail, we have a pretty record of 
Correggio’s early married life in the little panel picture, “ La Vierge 
au Panier,” painted just after the birth of his first child. There is 
much humanity about it; and it is all the sweeter for its lack of 
reverence. The young mother is dressing her baby, and is trying 
to get his arm into a little jacket, while he playfully resists her 
attempts. What a change from Cimabue! No longer Madonnas 
and children of unearthly sorrow; but “ Papa, Mamma, and the 
Baby”! 

Our English Hogarth also showed a domestic taste when he 
painted, in emulation of Correggio, his handsome wife as “ Sigis- 
monda.” The result, however, was less successful. He spent much 
trouble on the painting; but his patron, Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
took a dislike to it, and shirked out of the bargain, saying that 
“the constantly having it before one’s eyes would be often occasion- 
ing melancholy thoughts to arise in one’s mind, which a curtain 
being drawn before it would not diminish in the least.” Hogarth 


avenged himself in verse.— 
‘**T own he chose the prudent part : 
Rather to break his word, than heart ; 
And yet, methinks, ’tis ticklish dealing 
With one so delicate in feeling.” 
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Turner, of whom it could not be said that he was domestic, put 
his whole being into his art, and in its service ran continual risks. 
One of his pictures, “ The Snowstorm,” depicting a gale at sea, had, 
on its first exhibition in 1842, the following note appended: “ The 
author was in the storm the night the Ariel left Harwich.” The 
term “ author” is significant. Turner explained it to a visitor. “I 
did not paint it to be understood ; but I wished to show what such 
a scene was like. I got the sailors to lash me to the mast to 
observe it. I was lashed for four hours, and I did not expect to 
escape; but I felt bound to record it, if I did.” A critic described 
it as “a mass of soapsuds and whitewash.” The phrase troubled 
Turner. “Soapsuds and whitewash!” he burst out. “What would 
they have ? I wonder what they think the sea’s like? I wish 
they'd been in it!” 

The painter-poet, William Blake, with his charming insanity, has 
left us glimpses of his warped mind in his mysterious painting of 
“ Pitt Guiding Behemoth,” which hangs on these walls. The more 
one looks at it, the more its green hues and gold hues, and the 
tongues of its flames, have fascination. Besides this picture, 
there are only one or two minor works by Blake in our National 
Gallery. Instead of his “Canterbury Pilgrims,” we have that of 
his contemporary Stothard, who took the idea from Blake, and sup- 
planted him. Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrims” caused a quarrel 
between himself and Blake, a quarrel which was never healed ; and 
Blake criticised his rival’s painting, freely, on its exhibition. Hopp- 
ner, the artist, praised it; adding that Stothard had “contrived to 
give a value to a common scene, and very ordinary forms.” There- 
upon Blake, in criticising the critic, said that this was Hoppner’s 
only just observation ; “ for it is so, and very wretchedly so indeed.” 
“ The scene of Mr. S.’s picture,” he adds, “ is by Dulwich hills, which 
is not the way to Canterbury; but perhaps the painter thought he 
would give them a ride round about, because they were a burlesque 
set of scarecrows, not worth any man’s respect or care.” Tantaene 
animis coelestibus irae ? 

On a screen in room XX. of our Gallery there is a picture by 
Thomas Seddon, one of the closest sect of the pre-Raphaelites. 
He died young, sacrificed, it may be said, to his art. To him 
months were too few for the painting of a picture ; and this view of 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, which took five months to 
complete, has an extraordinary topographical fidelity. While 
painting, he camped out of doors, forgetting all else, tended by an 
Arab servant. His prototype in old times, equally self-forgetting, 
was Piero di Cosimo, whom “ Romola” has pictured so well. 
Cosimo could know nothing of pre-Raphaelites or their aims ; but 
his devotion to art was no less than theirs. Like Turner, he lived 
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in the dirtiest of houses, and became in time an eccentric recluse. 
He had an extraordinary love of animals, several of which, very 
quaint in their way, adorn his only picture in our Gallery, “The 
Death of Procris” (698). Paolo Uccello, called “of the birds” 
because he loved them, was equally fond of animals. He had 
pictures of dogs, cats, and birds, in his house; being too poor to 
keep the animals themselves. His other craze was for perspective, 
then being studied in Italy. In his curious picture “ The Battle of 
St. Egidio” (583) we notice the early attempts at scientific fore- 
shortening. It is as if the artist had set himself to solve the 
hardest possible problem he could find. Paolo was so devoted to 
his science that he became in time more poor than famous. His 
wife used to complain that he sat up all night studying, and that 
when she remonstrated he remarked that perspective was delightful. 

The celebrated Lucrezia, wife of Andrea d’Agnolo, called del 
Sarto, was less forbearing than Paolo’s wife. Whether she was ill- 
tempered or not (history contradicts itself on this point), her 
beautiful face was her husband’s bane, and drew him back from 
glory and honour; even, it is said, leading him to misuse in her 
behalf moneys which had been entrusted to him. He has given to 
all his Madonnas the same types. They are all Lucrezias. 

‘* Raphael did this, Andrea painted that ; 
The Roman’s is the better when you pray ; 
But still the other’s Virgin was his wife.” 

Among the works of the Lombard School we have a picture by 
Parmigiano, “The Vision of St. Jerome” (No. 33), which shows 
how the artist can forget himself in his work. Parmigiano was 
engaged on this very picture, in Rome, during the German sack of 
the city in 1527. Vasari says that the painter was so intent on his 
work that, even while his own dwelling was filled with the German 
invaders, he continued undisturbed ; and that when they arrived in 
his room and found him so employed they stood amazed at the 
beautiful paintings, and wisely permitted him to continue. Parmi- 
giano’s picture is thus really historical. 

There is another class of pictures associated with incidents in 
history. First, we have that priceless little painting by Gerard 
Terburg, “The Peace of Minster” (896). It hangs in the Dutch 
Room (No. X.), on a screen, and is so small that one might easily 
overlook it. Small as it is, it cost at its last sale £8,800: £24 for 
every square inch of canvas. The Dutch painter has represented 
one of the turning-points of his country’s history: the ratification, 
in 1684, of the Treaty of Minster, by which the long war between 
Spain and the United Provinces was ended. The numerous heads 
are all portraits, and, in the background, the painter has introduced 
himself. There is about this painting a photographic truth, a 
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minute fidelity, which makes it doubly interesting. Terburg would 
not part with it during his life. Afterwards, amid many vicissi- 
tudes, it passed into the possession of Prince Talleyrand, and was 
actually hanging in the room of his hotel, under the view of the 
Allied Sovereigns, at the signing of the Treaty of 1814. Not less 
interesting in its way is the painting by Holbein of the Duchess 
Christina of Denmark. (It hangs on another screen in the same 
room, and, being a loan picture, is not numbered in the catalogue.) 
Among Holbein’s duties, as court painter and favourite of Henry 
VIIL, was that of taking the portraits of the ladies whom the King 
proposed to wed. This young Christina was prime favourite after 
the death of Jane Seymour, and Holbein was despatched to 
Brussels to paint her. The picture pleased His Majesty ; but, for 
political reasons, the match was broken off. The story of Chris- 
tina’s message to the King, “ that she had but one head; but that 
if she had two one should be at the service of His Majesty,” is 
now discredited ; but the Duchess seems to have had a character of 
her own. 

“Peace and War,” by Rubens, an allegorical canvas (46), is 
another picture designed to sway the fate of nations. Rubens 
painted it when he came over to England, in 1630, as ambassador 
to negotiate a peace with Spain. He produced an elaborate alle- 
gory showing forth the Blessings of Peace, and presented it, with 
much diplomacy, to Charles I. It was sold, after the King’s death, 
for £100; to be bought back again for £3,000. With regard to 
Charles I.’s pictures generally, much might be said of the strange 
irony of history. The large equestrian picture of the King by 
Vandyck (1172), bought for the nation at the Blenheim sale for 
£17,000, was, after his death, sold by Parliament, for a paltry sum ; 
and Correggio’s famous “ Mercury, Venus, and Cupid” (10), also 
included in Charles’s collection, was sold and bought again by 
successive Parliaments. 

To go back to the early Florentines: Botticelli’s “ Nativity of 
Christ ” (1034) is history in the sense of showing the force of the 
religious revival in Savonarola’s time. Botticelli, at the age of 
forty, fell under the preacher’s influence, and, forsaking the world’s 
pleasures, made a mourner of himself until his death. This is the 
picture that, as Mr. Lang says, was 

‘* Wrought in the troublous times of Italy 
By Sandro Botticelli, when for fear 
Of that last judgment and last day drawn near, 


To end all labour and all revelry, 
He worked and prayed in silence.” 


The painting is full of theological symbolism, and its Greek in- 

scription, being translated, runs: “ This, I, Alexander, painted at 

the end of the year 1500, in the troubles of Italy, in the half-time 
22* 
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after the time during the fulfilment of the eleventh of St. John, 
in the second Woe of the Apocalypse, in the loosing of the Devil 
for three years and a half. Afterwards he shall be chained, and we 
shall see him trodden down, as in this picture.” Botticelli had 
already, earlier in life, got into religious trouble by his reforming 
aptitudes. When quite a young man, he had painted, for a Floren- 
tine citizen, Matteo Palmieri, “The Assumption of the Virgin ” 
(1126). Palmieri had adopted Origen’s strange heresy, that the 
human race was an incarnation of those angels who, in the revolt 
of Lucifer, were neither for God nor for his enemies ; and, as he and 
Botticelli, in working out the design of the picture, had made 
amendments in theology, they fell into disgrace. Suspected of 
heresy, Botticelli’s work was covered up; and the chapel for which 
it had been painted was closed until the picture left Florence for 
the Duke of Hamilton’s collection and was bought by the nation in 
1882. “The story of the heresy interprets,” Mr. Pater says, “ much 
of the peculiar sentiment with which Botticelli infuses his profane 
and sacred persons—neither all human nor all divine.” 

To pass to the Venetian school: Carpaccio’s painting of the Doge 
Giovanni Mocenigo (750) faithfully represents a page of the history 
of Venice. The doge is shewn kneeling before the Virgin, and 
begging her protection, on the occasion of the plague in 1478. 
Medicaments and nostrums against the epidemic are contained in a 
gold vase on the altar before the throne; and a blessing (according 
to the inscription below) is asked on them: “ Celestial Virgin, pre- 
serve the City and Republic of Venice and the Venetian State, and 
extend your protection to me, if I deserve it.” Simple and modest 
indeed was Venice in the good days of her prosperity! Compare 
with this kneeling, crownless doge, the new and elaborate frescoes 
in the Vatican, where the Pope is represented in his grandest robes, 
benevolently granting to the Madonna an audience, with masters 
of the ceremonies standing by and obsequious pages holding his 
gold-laced train ! 

After the historical pictures come, appropriately, the portraits of 
literary persons. Opie’s portrait of William Godwin, the philo- 
sophical Radical (1208), and that of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
are admirable. The advocate of free thought and of free love, 
however, looks a less interesting person than his charming wife, 
whose intellectual face seems to have an almost mesmeric effect 
as she looks calmly down upon us. The portrait of Dr. Johnson, 
by Reynolds (887), is widely known. “The old philosopher,” 
Macaulay says, “is still among us, in the brown coat and the metal 
buttons”; and it is not a little due to this portrait that it is so. 
Then, we have James Boswell (888), Johnson’s faithful chronicler, 
and surely the most maligned of men. The thin nose, the sharp 
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eyes, the look of clever inquisitiveness—what book could tell us 
half so much of the man’s character as this portrait does in one 
moment? Boswell was in financial straits when his portrait was 
painted, and Reynolds had to wait some time for his money. 

Some of the greatest ornaments of our gallery, however, are 
those which have been thrown off easily in the magnanimity of 
art. Chief of these is the Veronese called “The Family of Darius” 
(294). This large painting, with its splendid architecture, gem-like 
colour, and wonderful composition, was painted while Veronese was 
detained by an accident at the Pisani Villa at Este. Having left it 
behind him there, he sent word that he had left wherewithal to 
defray the expense of his entertainment ; and his words were more 
than verified. The picture, whose golden tones Smetham, the 
artist, so much admired, turned to gold afterwards. The Pisani 
family sold it to the National Gallery, in 1857, for £13,650. 
Veronese’s lavishness in giving away his masterpieces was almost 
equalled by our own Gainsborough, who gave his “ Parish Clerk” 
(760) to a carrier who had conveyed his pictures from Bath to the 
Royal Academy. Sodoma, the Lombard, often met his many 
liabilities by a bastily dashed-off picture. For quickness of execu- 
tion, none can excel Landseer’s “Sleeping Bloodhound ” (603) and 
“ Spaniels” (409). The one was painted, from a dead animal, in 
three days; the other, in less than two. 

The wanderings and vicissitudes of celebrated pictures have 
been many indeed. From those of Sodoma’s “Madonna and 
Child” (1144), probably painted to pay a racing debt, to those of 
Wilkie’s “ Village Festival” (122), distrained for the rent of its ex- 
hibition, they have been of all kinds. The celebrated Van Eyck, “Jan 
Arnolfini and his Wife” (186), painted five hundred years ago, has 
had an eventful history. At one time a barber-surgeon at Bruges 
presented it to the Queen-regent of the Netherlands, who valued it 
so highly that she pensioned him in consideration of the gift. At 
another, it must have passed again into humbler hands ; for General 
Hay found it in the room at Brussels to which he was taken in 
1815 to recover from the battle of Waterloo. The story of Michael 
Angelo’s “Entombment” is curious. It was once in the gallery of 
Cardinal Fesch, which was sold and dispersed after the cardinal’s 
death. Being in a neglected condition and unfinished, it attracted 
little attention, and was bought very cheaply by Mr. Macpherson, a 
Scotchman sojourning in Rome. After the dirt had been removed, 
it was submitted to competent judges, who pronounced it to be by 
Michael Angelo. This caused a great sensation; and a law-suit 
was instituted against Mr. Macpherson for the recovery of the 
picture, a suit which ultimately ended in his favour. He removed 
the picture to England, and sold it to the National Gallery for 
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£2,000. The facts connected with the acquisition, in 1881, of the 
“ Crucifixion ” by Niccolo Alunno (1107) are similar. That picture 
was once in the convent of Sta. Chiara at Aquila. On the sup- 
pression of the convent it became the property of the State; but, 
by the archbishop’s orders, it was secreted. On his death, some 
years later, it was conveyed to the house of one of the canons of 
the Cathedral, by whom it was sold to a dealer in Rome. The 
dealer did well by it. He had bought it for £260; he sold it 
(with another small picture), to our National Gallery, for £1,200, 
The Italian Government instituted a prosecution for theft, subse- 
quently dropped in favour of civil proceedings for damages against 
all the persons concerned— except the Englishman, who, it is 
believed, bought the picture in good faith.” 

Of pictures that have increased in value, among the most 
remarkable are Hogarth’s series, the “Marriage & la Mode” 
(113-118). In Hogarth’s day they could scarce find a purchaser. 
The frames alone had cost him 24 guineas; yet when he put the 
works up to auction the only bid was one of £110. The sale was 
to close at mid-day. “No one else arrived,” the purchaser, a Mr. 
Lane, says; “and ten minutes before twelve I told the artist I 
would make the pounds guineas. The clock struck, and Mr. 
Hogarth wished me joy of my purchase.” Mr. Angerstein bought 
them, fifty years afterwards, for £1,381; and it was from his 
collection that they came into the National Gallery. 

Pictures sometimes change in value not quite so advantageously. 
The pseudo-Rembrandt called “Christ Blessing Little Children ” 
(757) and the pseudo-Holbein “A Medical Professor” (195) are 
sad examples. They are among the nation’s bad bargains. The 
first was bought in 1866, as a Rembrandt, for £7,000. It was soon 
recognised as a work by some pupil. The second was bought by 
the Trustees in 1845, on the advice of the keeper, as a Holbein. 
Immediately after the purchase, they found out their mistake. 
Then and there they subscribed £100 to induce Mr. Rochard, the 
dealer, to annul the bargain. He refused, and there was an end 
of it. 

The pictures that were the favourites of great men gain an addi- 
tional value in our eyes from that fact. Vandyck’s “ Portrait of 
Rubens” (49), Bassano’s “Good Samaritan” (277), and Bourdon’s 
“Return of the Ark” (64), were all owned and much-prized by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who would often admire, to his Academy pupils, 
the “ poetical style” of the Bourdon. When Angerstein bought 
the Vandyck, he was congratulated on possessing Reynolds’ 
“favourite picture.” Vandyck himself. singled out the “ Portrait 
of Gevartius” as his masterpiece, and used to “carry it about 
from court to court, and patron to patron, to shew what he could 
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do as a portrait-painter.” There is a pretty story of how Sir 
George Beaumont valued a little landscape by Claude (61) so 
highly that he made it his travelling companion. He presented 
it to the National Gallery in 1826; but, unable to bear its loss, 
begged it back for the rest of his life. He took it with him into 
the country; and on his death, two years later, his widow restored 
it to the nation. 

We might go on multiplying picture-stories for ever. The 
romance of the National Gallery is inexhaustible. Times and men 
change; we live our little day, and are gone; but here, upon our 
walls, live souls embodied in canvases, monuments of human 
spirits which from age to age are still instinct with life. “Paul 
Veronese,” James Smetham writes, “three hundred years ago, 
painted that bright Alexander, with his handsome, flushed Venetian 
face, and that glowing uniform of the Venetian general which 
he wears; and before him, on their knees, he set those golden 
ladies, who are pleading in pink and violet; and there is he, and 
there are they, in our National Gallery; he, flushed and handsome ; 
they, golden and suppliant as ever. It takes an oldish man to 
remember the comet of 1811. Who remembers Paul Veronese, 
nine generations since? But not a tint of his thoughts is unfixed: 
they beam along the walls as fresh as ever. Saint Nicholas stoops 
to the Angelic Coronation, and the solemn fiddling of the Marriage 
at Cana is heard along the silent galleries of the Louvre (‘ Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter ’ !)—yes; and will 
be so when you and I have cleaned our last palette, and,‘in the 
darkness over us, the four-handed mole shall scrape.” Paul 
Veronese and his contemporaries knew how to make their works 
last. We, in our day, are not so fortunate. It is sad to think 
how many pictures of our own English School are gradually fading 
away: how many men have put their best feelings into pictures 
which are now (among them some of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ most 
beautiful creations) rapidly becoming “ghosts of ghosts.” With 
Turner the general wreck is more complete. “Turner,” Constable 
said, “seems to paint with tinted steam—so evanescent, and so 
airy.” Alas! evanescent indeed. Reynolds devoted much time 
and attention to finding out durable pigments. Trying to find out 
the secret, he even cut up some old Italian pictures. It was a vain 
quest. The old masters are long ago buried, and they have carried 
their secret to the grave. Sadder still is the case of those artists 
whose pictures themselves have not faded, but the fashion for whose 
pictures has gone. Sir Benjamin West, who died sixty years ago, 
enjoyed very great fame during his life. He painted many large 
historical canvases, all painstaking, and, in their way, of un- 
doubted merit. They gained high prices in their day, and are now 
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mostly consigned either to cellars or to the darkest rooms of 
suburban galleries. 

Time has, among other favours, done for us the work of dis- 
crimination. The best of all the centuries adorns the walls of our 
National Museum. It is the best only that survives. To us, in 
all our nineteenth-century newness and vulgarity, it is given to 
inherit the mystery and magic of the old Greeks and Egyptians - 
the charming imagery of Raphael, filled with simple faith and sweet 
imagination; the quaint beauty of Botticelli, and of the early 
Florentines, whose art was a portion of their lives; the gay 
voluptuousness of the later Venetians; “the courtly Spanish 
grace” of Velazquez; the charming affectations of Sir Joshua, 
shown in the fair ladies whose portraits in their beauty once filled 
the halls of England. ll is given to us, unsparingly. For us, and 
for the enrichment of the walls of our National Gallery, did the 
rude barbarians, in the sack of Italian cities, stay the hand of 
destruction ; for us the treasures of art were wrested from many 
a palace of antiquity ; it was for the delight of thousands of modern 
Londoners that the monasteries of the Middle Ages were plundered. 
Altar-pieces painted for adoration in the private chapel of some 
patron saint are now seen dimly, through London fog and smoke. 
hanging, maybe, next to some pagan “ Bacchus and Ariadne” or 
“Venus and the Loves.” For our sake were battles fought, to 
include masterpieces among the spoils; for us did the Italian 
nobles sell their treasures into the hands of money-lenders. 
Could Botticelli, the follower of Savonarola,—he who “ worked and 
prayed in silence,’—have guessed that his beloved “ Nativity of 
Christ” would centuries thence be removed to London, and be 
stared at by crowds of wondering Philistines, who should see in it 
only the curious uncouthness of its gestures, he would surely have 
held his hand. 

The National Gallery is the natural haunt of such dreams. 
Sitting there, in the quickly-growing twilight, how easily it becomes 
peopled with ghosts, ghosts even more intangible than Reynolds’: 
Our thoughts wander back into the past; the walls grow dim; they 
seem to melt away into distance ; we hear the sound of music, and 
see the glimmer of gay banners, as Cimabue’s Madonna is carried 
past, amid the acclamation of a multitude ;—or a gay court appears 
before our eyes, filled with fine ladies, grandees, and inquisitors ; 
and apart from all, a great King conversing eagerly with a little, 
dark painter, whose only ornament, besides his lace ruffles, is the 
red cross of the Order of Santiago on his breast ;—or we seem to 
be in Italy in the time of Romeo and Juliet, in a rich noble’s house, 
gay with splendid hangings and works of art ;—a painted wedding- 
chest, or “ cassone,” has just been presented on the occasion of a 
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marriage, and the young bride herself gazes down lovingly into its 
depths, which she has stored with rich silks and brocaded velvets 
and all her treasures; just such a chest as Ginevra might have hid 
and perished in, just such a bride as Ginevra herself;—or the 
scene changes again to a dusty gallery in a dingy street, with a 
little ugly old man mounted high on a stool, painting furiously 
away amid a horde of tailless cats;—and anon a transformation, 
and we see a brilliant illumination of Queen Mab’s Grotto, with 
fairies in wonderful gondolas, gliding to and from a ball in Venice. 
We also are invited; but, as we hesitate to trust ourselves to 
Turner’s airy structures, a voice sounds in our ears—a prosaic 
voice, however : “Closin’ time! ma’am,—closin’ time.” 


Emity CoNnsTANCcE Cook. 
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VI. 


HOW THE PRODUCT OF FIXED CAPITAL IS TO BE DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE PRODUCT OF HUMAN EXERTION. 


In order to understand, with regard to the total product produced 
by the joint agencies of land and human exertion, how much was 
due to one and how much to the other, agriculture supplied us 
with the best and the most typical example; but if we wish to 
understand the case of capital, and to distinguish what it produces 
from what is produced by human exertion and land, we must turn 
from agriculture to manufactures and other industries; the reason 
being that the part which capital plays in agriculture is not only, 
comparatively speaking, small, but is also a part which, when we 
are first approaching the subject, is comparatively ill-fitted for pur- 
poses of illustration. What is best fitted for it is capital applied 
to manufactures; and not all such capital, but one particular part 
of it. 

Let me explain to the reader exactly what I mean by this last 
statement. People constantly speak of capital as being a sensitive 
thing, a moveable thing, a thing that is easily driven away, and 
that can be transferred from one place to another by a mere stroke 
of the pen. But this is true in a partial way only. Capital, before 
it is employed, does no doubt correspond completely to this de- 
scription ; for, before it is employed, it exists only in the form of 
credit: but in all manufacturing industries the moment it is em- 
ployed, a large part of it is converted into things that are far from 
” moveable—into buildings and heavy machinery ;—and only a part 
remains moveable—namely, that reserved for wages. It has been 
estimated, for example, that the average cost of a factory is about 
£100 for every operative to be employed in it, and their average 
yearly wage would be £43 per head.* Thus if a factory is started, 
which will employ a thousand operatives, the buildings and the 
plant will cost a hundred thousand pounds ; and it is possible that 
at least forty-three thousand pounds will have to be reserved for 


* This includes women and children. The average wage for each adult male 
would be £56. 
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the payment of a year’s wages. Most readers will be familiar with 
the names employed by economists to distinguish these two kinds 
of capital. That which is reserved for, and paid in, wages, is called 
“circulating capital”; that which is embodied in buildings and 
machinery is called “fixed capital.” Of circulating capital we 
will speak presently. We will speak at first of fixed capital only, 
and of this we will take only the most essential part—namely, 
machinery, including under the name all tools and implements and 
appliances. 

Now, in any operation of manufacturing raw material, or—what 
comes to the same thing—conveying material, say water, or coal, or 
fish, to the places where they are to be consumed, certain machines, 
implements, or appliances, are necessary to enable such operations 
to take place at all. Thus, fish or coal could hardly be carried 
without a basket, whilst water could certainly not be carried with- 
out some vessel, nor in many places raised from its source without 
a rope and pail. These simplest forms of appliances are therefore 
practically merged in human exertion, just as is the case with the 
poorest kind of land, and are not credited with any portion of the 
result. Human exertion is supposed to have produced the whole. 
But the moment we have to deal with appliances of an improved 
kind, by which the result is increased whilst the labour remains the 
same, then, just as happens when we deal with superior soils, we 
begin to be able to assign to the appliances a distinct share in the 
result. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a village got all its water from 
a cistern, to keep which replenished takes the labour of ten men, 
constantly raising the water from a well by means of pails and 
ropes. These men, we will say, get each three shillings a day, 
which is the current rate of wages: and thus the village spends on 
its water ten guineas a week, or about five hundred guineas a year, 
the whole of which goes in the remuneration of labour. The village, 
we may assume, supplies the pails and ropes; but the cost of them 
will be too trifling to take account of. We will suppose, further, that 
the water supply which is thus obtained, and which is, we will say, 
two thousand gallons daily, though sufficient for the necessities of the 
villagers, is not enough for their comfort ; and they would willingly 
have more, only they are not able to pay for it. Such is the situation 
with which we start. We have two thousand gallons supplied daily by 
human exertion. And now let us suppose that the village is sud- 
denly presented with a pumping-engine, by means of which the 
same ten men, expending precisely the same amount of muscular 
energy, are able to raise daily six thousand gallons instead of two 
thousand. The villagers have now four thousand gallons of water 
daily which they did not have before. And to what is this supply 
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due? It is obviously due to the pumping-engine, not in a mere 
theoretical sense, but in the most practical sense possible; for these 
four thousand gallons make their appearance as soon as the engine 
is present, and they would cease to make their appearance if the 
engine were taken away, and the supply would sink back again 
from six thousand gallons to two thousand. 

And here let us pause for a moment to notice a farther point, 
which will be discussed at length hereafter, but which it will 
be well to glance at now—namely, that the extra water supply, 
which is due to the pumping-engine, must necessarily go to 
whoever owns the engine, just as rent must go to whoever 
owns the land. I supposed just now that the owner of the 
engine was the village, and the village thus had the benefit of 
the whole added supply; but let us suppose, instead, that it 
was the property of some one stranger. The case would 
essentially be just the same, and only accidentally different. 
We supposed that the village in no case could pay more than 
five hundred guineas for its water supply, but that for that sum 
it was anxious to obtain more water. It would, therefore, have 
to discharge five, or, perhaps, even six, of the ten men, and 
hand over their wages, which would thus be saved, to the stranger 
who owned the engine. It would not in this case gain an extra 
four thousand gallons; but its supply, for the same money, would 
be two thousand four hundred, or three thousand, instead of 
two thousand. These larger amounts would cost no more than 
the smaller ones cost formerly: that is to say, they would cost 
five hundred guineas; only, instead of the whole of this sum being 
paid to labour, labour would receive no more than two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty guineas; and the remainder of the five 
hundred would go to the owner of the pumping-engine. Unless it 
went to him, he would be making the village a present of it. 
I may observe that in all this there are involved certain assump- 
tions which, elsewhere, it will be necessary to explain and insist on; 
but which would distract the reader’s attention if I paused to 
discuss them here; for the point which at present I am anxious to 
make clear is not that the product of a machine must go to 
the owner of it, but that, when the product is the result of a 
machine and human exertion, the machine is actually the pro- 
ducer of a certain definite part of it. 

I have taken an imaginary case of drawing and pumping water, 
because the operation is of an exceedingly simple kind. If it was 
necessary, we might imagine other cases as simple—such, for 
instance, as the carrier of coal or fish to our village. We might 
imagine this, in the first place, accomplished by means of trucks, 
each drawn with difficulty over an ordinary road by a man; we 
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might then suppose the road to be laid with a line of rails, which 
will enable each man to draw twice his previous load; and then see 
how, out of every ton thus carried, the carriage of ten hundred- 
weight is to be set down to the rails. But it will be better at once 
to proceed to actual facts. We will go for them to the period with 
which we suppose ourselves to be specially concerned—namely, the 
close of the last century ;—and we will take an industry—namely, 
the cotton manufacture—which was then developing, and which, of 
all our manufacturing industries, has increased most rapidly. 

During the five closing years of the last century, the amount of 
cotton manufactured annually in this country was about thirty- 
seven millions pounds in weight; ten years before it was only ten 
millions ; ten years before that only four millions; and during the 
previous fifty years it had been less than two millions and a half.* 
The amount manufactured was limited by the method of spinning, 
which operation was performed by means of an appliance called the 
“ Qne-thread wheel,” the only spinning machine known; and it was 
then considered doubtful whether in the course of a generation it 
would be possible to collect and educate a sufficient number of 
hands to spin even so much as double the last of the above-named 
quantities. As a matter of fact, however, the quantity was nearly 
doubled in four years, more than quadrupled in ten; in twenty 
years it had increased nearly eleven-fold, and in twenty-five years 
it had increased fifteen-fold. 

Now, to what was this increase due? It was due to the invention 
and introduction of new machinery—especially to the machines 
invented by Hargreaves and Arkwright, and the successive applica- 
tion of horse-power, water-power, and, lastly, of steam-power, to 
driving them. Previous to 1770 such a thing as a cotton-mill 
was unknown. During the ten following years about forty were 
erected in Great Britain; in the six years following there were 
erected a hundred more ; and from that time forward their number 
increased rapidly, till they first absorbed, and then more than 
absorbed, the whole population that had previously conducted the 
industry in their own homes. As we follow the history of the 
manufacture into the present century,a large part of the increasing 
gross produce is to be set down to the increase in the employed 
population ; but during the twenty-five years with which we have 
just been dealing, the population had not increased by so much as 
fifteen per cent., whilst the amount of cotton manufactured had 
increased by fifteen hundred per cent. It is therefore evident that 


* From 1716 to 1770 the cotton manufactured in this country annually averaged 
under 2,500,000 Ibs. From 1771 to 1775 it was 4,700,000 ibs. From 1781 to 1785 
it was 11,000,000 Ibs. From 1791 to 1795 it was 26,000,000 Ibs ; and from 1795 to 
1800 it was 37,000,000 Ibs. 
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almost the entire increase is to be set down to machinery, not 
to human exertion: and were any confirmation of this conclusion 
needed, it is afforded us by the.fact that in 1786 a spinner received 
10s. a pound for spinning cotton of a certain quality: In 1795 he 
had received only 8d., or a fifteenth part of ten shillings, and yet in 
the course of a similar day’s labour, he made more money than he 
had been able to do under the former scale of payment.* 

If, then, we start with the condition of the cotton industry as it 
was during the earlier part of the reign of George III., we may say 
that, although even then certain simple machinery was used in it, 
the whole amount manufactured was due to human exertion— 
namely, something less than 2,500,000 pounds weight annually ;— 
and, allowing for an increase during the next twenty-five years of 
fifteen per cent. in the number of persons employed, we may say 
that increased human exertion alone would have raised the above 
ainount to something like 2,800,000 pounds. If, therefore, of the 
total 37,000,000 pounds manufactured annually during the last five 
years of the last century we take 2,800,000 pounds to be the product 
of human exertion, we find that there are more than 39,000,000 
which we must take to be the product of machinery; since that 
obviously would be the amount by which the total would have 
been diminished if in 1795 all the improved machinery had been 
destroyed and the operatives employed had been forced to return 
again to the appliances in use a quarter of a century before.t 

An analysis of all the manufacturing industries of this country, 
at the same period, will reveal to us facts of precisely the same 
kind. It will be enough to allude to the manufacture of hardware, 
which, in point of value, is now of all our industries the greatest, 
and stands before that of cotton, though that of cotton comes next 
to it. From about the year 1740, when the matter was carefully 
enquired into, up to about the year 1780, the average annual produce 
of each smelting furnace then in use was 294 tons of iron. Towards 
the end of this period improved machinery was invented for pro- 
ducing a stronger blast; and in the year 1788 the annual average 
produce of each of the same furnaces was 545 tons, or very nearly 
double. An extra 250 tons was produced from each furnace 
annually ; and if we attribute the whole of the former product to 
human exertion, the whole of this extra 250 tons must be set down 
as due to the agency of new blowing machinery ; since, if we sup- 


* The price of spinning No. 100 was 10s. per pound in 1786 ; in 1793, 2s.6d. The 
subsequent drop to 8d. coincided with the application of machinery to the work- 
ing of the mule. 

+ It is probably no exaggeration to say that more cotton was manufactured at 


the end of the last century than twenty years previously would have been manu- 
factured by the whole nation. 
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pose that destroyed, the production of iron in proportion to the ex- 
penditure of human exertion would at once have sunk back to what 
it was in 1740, 

Enough, then, has now been said to make it quite clear to the 
reader that of the income of the country at the close of the last 
century, land and machinery—or, in other words, fixed capital— 
not only assisted human exertion in the production of national 
income, but that each contributed a definite and ascertainable 
part. 

Machinery, however, is only a part of capital. We have still to deal 
with the part that is reserved for and spent in wages; and further, 
though we have constantly spoken of human exertion, we have not 
yet submitted it to any kind of analysis. We shall, find that these 
two things are closely and inseparably connected. We will there- 
fore now proceed to consider them together, and the reader will find 
that whereas what I have been explaining thus far has merely con- 
sisted of facts which most people vaguely recognize, though they 
are clearly present in the minds of very few, one of the principal 
points on which I shall insist presently, though absolutely self- 
evident when once it has been clearly stated, has never been given a 
place in any recognized economic theory, has no term to express it 
in recognized economic language, and is entirely absent from con- 
temporary economic argument: and, I may add further, that it 
is a point the non-recognition of which is at the bottom of nearly 
all the practical and theoretical confusion which prevails at present 
as to the question of economic reform. 


VIL 


HOW THE PRODUCT OF CAPITAL EMPLOYED AS WAGES OF LABOUR 
Is TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE PRODUCT OF THE 
LABOUR PAID BY IT. 


All capital, before it is actually employed, is practically potential 
wages, and it is only through the employment of it in wages that 
any part of it can be materalized into machinery. When, therefore, 
an individual or a company starts any new manufacturing enter- 
prise, the entire initial expenditure (with some exceptions which 
are here unimportant*) consists in the payment of wages, or, in 
other words, the maintenance of human exertion. Let the reader 
suppose himself to be the director in a company that has just been 


* Of course, a new company often takes over the plant and buildings of an old 
company ; but it is not necessary to consider such a case here, nor is it necessary 
to take into account the fact that a certain part of the capital must be expended 
in rent, or in the purchase of land, or subsequently in raw materials. The omis- 
sion of these details does not affect the present argument. Their introduction 
would obscure it. 
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floated for the improved manufacture of something by means 
of some new invention. The vendor, we will say, has taken his 
whole payment in shares, so none of the cash subscribed has to be 
paid to him, and he has made over to the company his patent, 
and a model of his invention. With this the company starts. 
A trifling sum will have to be spent in offices, and a further 
sum in securing a site for the factory; but, excepting this 
last item, when the directors meet in their board-room and 
proceed to business, it must be plain to the reader that their 
whole business will, at first, consist in the getting together of 
a number of men by whose exertions certain masses of raw ma- 
terial are to be produced and fashioned into certain definite forms; 
and all the capital which they at first employ will take the form of 
subsistence for these men—men who are to make the machinery 
and protect it with a suitable building. 

Now, the powers of these men resemble a mass of fluid metal 
which is capable of being run into any variety of mould. If the 
directors were bound by no Articles of Association, and if, at their 
first board meeting, before they had entered into any contract for 
the machinery, some other invention for the manufacture of some 
other commodity were suddenly brought to their notice, and hap- 
pened to take their fancy, the men they were on the point of em- 
ploying to produce one kind of machinery might, with equal care, be 
employed to produce another. We will assume that the machinery 
which the men are set to produce actually, is a great improvement 
on anything of the kind used hitherto, and ends in adding greatly to 
the productive powers of the nation; but, so far as the men are con- 
cerned, whose exertions are paid for out of the capital of the com- 
pany, the machinery might just as well have been absolutely valueless 
—a mere aggregation of wheels and axles, as meaningless as a mad- 
man’s dream. What makes their exertions not only useful instead 
of useless, but more useful than any exertion similarly applied had 
ever been hitherto, is, firstly, the ingenuity of the inventor of the 
new machine; secondly, the judgment of the promoters and directors 
of the company; and, lastly, the confidence in their judgment felt by 
the subscribing public. Or, we may suppose the inventor to have 
himself supplied the capital, and to unite in himself the parts of 
the directors and the shareholders. In that case the exertions 
of the men employed derive their value entirely from the talent 
of this one man. The men he employs, we will say, number a 
thousand. His inventive genius controls the whole of them: 
it practically inspires and guides every skilled movement of their 
hands, and every forcible movement of their muscles; and it 
directs towards one definite object every judgment of eye or brain. 
And by what means does he make it do this? How does he thus 
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multiply his mind by a thousand, and put, for the time being, a 
piece of it into every one of these thousand men? He does so by being 
the possessor or the administrator of capital; by being able to supply 
food and clothing to these men whilst they are engaged in occu- 
pations which yield nothing of immediate use—nothing which could 
be either eaten or drunk, or worn, or exchanged for anything which 
could be. He supplies these men with the means of living; he 
maintains their powers of exerting themselves; and they, in return, 
allow him to become the steersman of their exertions, and to 
direct their course towards the new and remote results which for 
them lie hidden below the horizon of contemporary practice or 
ignorance. 

In other words: At the beginning of any new enterprise capital is 
merely the means of securing and directing so much human ex- 
ertion, and impressing the thought and knowledge of one man, or 
of a few men, on the actions of a thousand; so that when these 
actions result in such a product as an improved kind of machinery, 
whatever in this is new is the direct embodiment of the thought 
and knowledge of the few, not of the manual exertions of the 
many. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of Arkwright’s spinning-frame. 
This invention, which was destined to influence the prosperity of so 
many millions, was in great danger of being lost to the world 
entirely owing to the difficulty experienced by the inventor in 
securing sufficient capital to construct the machine and perfect it 
for practical use. A certain sum was at last advanced him by a 
firm of bankers at Nottingham, who were to have in return a share 
in the profits of the enterprise; but before the preliminary experi- 
ments had advanced far they repented of what they had done, and 
passed the inventor on to two other capitalists whose insight was 
fortunately keener. These gentlemen, Mr. Need and Mr. Strutt, of 
Derby, took Arkwright into partnership, and, with the capital which 
they put at his disposal, his machine, which had before existed 
merely in his own brain and in a few imperfect models, was 
properly constructed: it was before long in operation, and an 
entirely new epoch in the manufacture of cotton was inaugurated. 
Now, had it not been for Arkwright’s inventive genius, and the 
quick discernment of Messrs. Need and Strutt, the capital which 
was employed thus would have been employed quite otherwise. 
The wages paid to the men who made Arkwright’s machines would 
have very probably been paid to the same men; but the men’s 
exertion would have resulted in some different product. These 
men resembled, as I said just now, a mass of fluid metal, which 
was equally capable of being run into any mould, and producing 
objects useful or useless—objects bearing the stamp of genius or 
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of gross stupidity ;—and what the mould was depended not on the 
men, but on the three capitalists, Messrs. Need, Strutt, and Ark- 
wright. We may therefore apply to capital at the beginning of 
any enterprise the same simile which we applied to the human 
exertion paid by it, and say it is like a fluid metal; or, we shall 
perhaps be using a yet more suggestive phrase if we call it fluid 
exertion, and if we call machinery congealed exertion. Machinery, 
therefore, or fixed capital, though as soon as it is made it differs 
from capital employed in wages, is the result of such capital, 
and is indeed but another form of it. It may be called con- 
gealed wages as fittingly as congealed exertion; and the capital 
which is never congealed, but is employed in wages permanently, 
fulfils what are essentially the same functions in what is essentially 
the same way. 

This is almost self-evident, so far as regards the mere attend- 
ance on the machines which is required as soon as a factory is 
started; for the various functions assigned to the various hands 
represent the thought and intelligence of those who control the 
business—or, in other words, who administer the capital—quite as 
much as does the structure of the machinery itself. But there is 
a large amount of human exertion maintained and controlled by 
capital in ways which have no connection, or only an accidental 
one, with machinery. For instance: skill and talent are applied, 
not only to the invention of new machines for producing com- 
modities, but to the invention of new commodities to be produced ; 
and the application of machinery to the production of any such 
new commodity is merely an incident in the application of human 
exertion to the production of it. Again: many new commodities, 
and many improved methods of production, depend on the inven- 
tion, not of new machines, but of new processes; and the capital 
employed in working a new process is employed mainly in a con- 
stant control over human actions. Further: the production of such- 
and-such a commodity at any given time depends constantly on 
the knowledge and sagacity of some one man, who discovers a market 
for it; or who, if it is a case of producing many commodities, has 
the gift of selecting just those that will be marketable: and, 
finally, the product of the exertion of a given number of men 
varies in almost every case with the degree of skill with which the 
men are marshalled and disciplined, and with which their tasks are 
distributed. Sometimes the skill shows itself in the mere division 
of their labour ; sometimes in the ordering of minute details of its 
application. Adam Smith, to whose opinions reference is here 
specially apposite, since he wrote during the period to which we 
have just been specially referring, considers that in the industrial 
society with which he was himself acquainted, increasing sub- 
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division of labour was the chief cause of its increasing productive- 
ness: and though, had he lived to realize the results of that de- 
velopment of machinery which was, when he wrote, only just 
beginning, he would have attributed to machinery more importance 
than he did, it must always remain true that the mere subdivision 
of labour is a cause of increased production, quite apart from its 
application to the manufacture and subsequent use of machinery. 
But more important still than the division of labour is that con- 
stant supervision which guides it when subdivided, and directs it 
towards new ends hitherto unthought of, or shows it a way to ends 
hitherto thought unattainable, or conducts it by a shorter way to 
ends that have been reached hitherto by a longer. 

Now, this constant supervision and guidance of men’s actions, 
which does not embody itself in any permanent aid to production, 
such as machinery, but which has to be renewed and re-applied 
every morning and every hour, is yet like machinery in its origin, 
its operation, and its object. Like machinery, its object is the 
improvement or multiplication of commodities. Like machinery, 
it represents the mental powers of a few men directing and im- 
proving the muscular exertions of many, with a view to the 
accomplishment of this object; and, like machinery, it represents 
these mental powers directing muscular exertion by precisely the 
same means—namely, the employment of capital in the form of 
wages. 

Fundamentally, therefore, all capital—whether fixed or circulat- 
ing, whether wages or machinery—is the same; and increases 
wealth by means of the same virtue residing in it. The increase of 
wealth means the improvement and multiplication of the commo- 
dities which reward the exertions of the same number of men. The 
number and quality of these commodities are increased by the 
application of capital, because capital enables the mental powers of 
the few to control and direct the muscular exertions of the many, 
and capital, as embodied in machinery, differs from capital continu- 
ously employed in wages only because in the former case we have 
machinery which is inanimate, and in the latter case we have 
machinery that is living; for a thousand men, organized so as to 
produce some given product, and to produce a given quantity in the 
least possible time, are to all intents and purposes as much an 
invention and a machine as a thousand wheels or rollers adjusted 
for a similar purpose. 

All capital, therefore, in so far as it increases production, is 
virtually this, and this only—it is mental and moral energy as 
applied to muscular energy. If anyone doubts the adequacy of this 
definition, let him try to alter it or deny it, and see what result will 
follow. For what, in this connection, do mental and moral energy 
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mean? They mean inventive ability, scientific knowledge, imagina- 
tion, insight into the wants of men, or particular societies of men, 
and a faculty for organizing multitudes in improved ways for the 
production of single commodities. It is only by the application of 
these qualities or faculties to the direction or assistance of human 
exertion, that human exertion changes its methods, and the exer- 
tion of civilized men becomes more efficacious than that of savages. 
And though this improvement, up to a certain point, is practically 
brought about without any accumulation of capital, yet capital, as 
we know it in the modern world, is capable of carrying the improve- 
ment further, only because it is the means of applying to human ex- 
ertion a development of those forces to which the beginning of the 
improvement was due. Let us suppose all the capital of the United 
Kingdom placed under the control of the savages of Central Africa, 
unassisted by anyone possessing scientific knowledge, inventive 
genius, or a knowledge of the world’s markets. It is of course evi- 
dent that the productive powers of the nation would never increase. 
It must be almost equally evident that they would at once begin 
to decline; and, if we suppose such savages to have been the sole 
controllers of the capital in the middle of the last century, it is evi- 
dent also that the productive powers of the nation could not have 
grown greater than what they were then. 

We may therefore include all capital—fixed and circulating— 
under one head ; and say of it as a whole, what in the last chapter 
was said of machinery: that when by its application to human 
exertion and land a larger product results than resulted before it 
was applied, it is to be credited with producing the amount of the 
increase; or with the amount of the decrease which would result if 
its application were withdrawn. 

We are now in a position to proceed at once to the all-important 
truth which I said was so little understood, and which really lies at 
the bottom of the entire economic question. 


W. H. MALtock. 
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I.—A COMPLAINT. 


From time immemorial it has been a characteristic of party-politi- 
cal human nature to throw stones from glass houses. It seems to 
me, a free-thinker in politics and an almost disinterested looker-on 
at the present struggle between Unionists and Gladstonians, that 
the protest recently uttered by certain London organs of the Tory 
Party against the want of energy shown by the Tory leaders savoured 
somewhat of “stones” and “glass houses.” When these papers 
ask, “Why don’t the Tory leaders wake up?” the independent 
newspaper reader, who, like myself, reads newspapers of all shades 
of politics (provided they have some intrinsic value outside their 
political mission), opens his eyes in astonishment and asks, “ What 
have these Tory papers done for the Unionist Party ?” 

My profession is that of journalism,—perhaps a mild form of 
journalism, but, at any rate, one upon which I depend, with some 
degree of success, for a portion of my income, and one that has 
taught me something of the secrets of what is termed “ feeling the 
public pulse.” With political journalism I have now nothing to 
do. I have, however, to carefully study the tactics of political 
papers on both sides—and their circulation. It is my business to 
solve the problem of successful catering for the fastidious palate of 
the British newspaper reader. What I believe I have discovered in 
the course of my studies is that the Radical papers—especially 
those published in London—did more to bring Mr. Gladstone into 
power than all the Radical speeches, promises, or pamphlets, put 
together. This must necessarily be a matter of conjecture based 
upon the absolute fact that there is a considerable number of 
intelligent men, including Unionists of all classes, who read a 
newspaper to learn the news and to be instructed and entertained, 
rather than to gloat over this passage or that in a “leader,” a 
“ gallery letter,” or a speech that is dictated purely in the interests 
of the Party which the speaker supports. The hard-worked pro- 
fessional or business man of to-day wants something more than 
bald news-telegrams, police and other legal reports, and city 
articles. Whether this demand is merely created by the supply it 
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is impossible to say; but that the demand exists can be proved by 
the quite recent and ostensible anxiety on the part of many old- 
established newspapers to brighten up their columns. Who is it 
that has created, or in many cases satisfied, this demand? Every 
practical independent journalist will answer this question by point- 
ing to the London Radical papers, with their smart interviews, 
suggestive headings, rough cartoons and portraits, signed articles, 
interesting chit-chat, and general up-to-datedness. In all directions 
one sees Unionists reading papers the politics of which are dia- 
metrically opposed to their own, because in those papers they get 
what they want, and even enjoy the clever, if sometimes coarse, 
attacks on their own Party. 

Is not one Party as able to persuade (or “ gull”) the electorate as 
the other; and to employ an artist and a process-worker for cartoons 
as the other ? Is there any law in political warfare that gives the 
Radical Press a monopoly of the art of attracting and entertain- 
ing readers? If I ask these questions of one of my Tory friends 
he replies, “ Ah! but that is not our line: we do not descend to 
such tricks. We are so respectable ”—and he might add “ We are 
so dull.” My reply is that the big go-ahead shopkeeper who wants 
to make a success of his business and has to cater not for a clique, 
but for the public, does not say “I am above this or that line”; 
but he stocks his shop with what the public want. If the average 
Tory looks for a return for his money—and who does not ?—he 
does not say to himself, “ 2} per cents. are so respectable, and music- 
halls, breweries, and quack medicines are so vulgar ;” but he buys 
the Alhambra, the Guinness, or the “Safe Cure” shares, and makes 
his pile. His and the shopkeeper’s aim is money-making. The 
party politician’s aim is votes. But it would seem that the Tory 
Party fails to see that a policy to be successful must be run on 
business lines. It fails to see that the old-fashioned client of The 
Standard and The Morning Post, the Tory London business man 
who on his way home to dinner buys The St. James’ Gazette 
because it is so eminently respectable, or because its leaders are, as 
even Mr. Labouchere admits, real literature, and the suburban 
daily-bread traveller who buys The Globe because he has always 
bought it, or because the mild “ turnover” article satisfies his some- 
what limited journalistic requirements, do not constitute the whole 
British electorate, nor even the whole Unionist Party. Not only 
does a Party need to encourage its certain and its probable sup- 
porters in London and in the provinces, but it should always have 
in view the waverers of the opposite Party. The steady old- 
fashioned journalism that marks the big London Tory papers of to- 
day would no doubt serve the purpose of the Party if there were no 
more attractive element on the other side to compete with; as it 
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is, it has, as shown by recent events, failed to compete with what I 
can best describe as the “hammer and tongs” political methods 
and the highly entertaining characteristics of up-to-date journal- 
ism. I do not mean to imply that the Tory papers are not re- 
munerative from their proprietors’ point of view (there are still 
enough old-fashioned readers to support them); but I maintain 
that to their Party they are a source of but little profit. 

It is not only a question of gaining nothing, but of what is lost. 
The high-class mechanic, the small tradesman, the undergraduate 
or the young professional man, in spite of his Unionist politics, 
buys a Gladstonian paper because it is so full of life. At first, he 
skips the political leader and the monotonously political “ notes,” 
and goes on to more attractive features. Gradually, and often un- 
consciously, he is drawn into and impregnated with the political 
atmosphere and views of the paper he reads. The variety of subjects 
in the old Pall Mall was alone enough to attract readers from all 
classes of the opposite Party. The reader who revelled in the 
clever character sketch of some foreign littérateur would not be 
appealed to by the interview of a music-hall acrobat, while the 
bulk of the newspaper public would be more interested in the par- 
ticulars of the acrobat’s mode of practising his tricks than in how 
this or that writer wrote his books or his plays; and in a careful 
study of the popular taste is the secret of successfully appealing 
to the electorate by means of a newspaper. The Star, which is 
eminently a newspaper for the masses, and affects no high-flown 
literary style, reaches the intelligent middle and upper classes— 
even Unionists—through its now and again strikingly-original book 
reviews, art criticisms, and the sound, common-sense dramatic notes 
of that eminently entertaining writer “Spectator.” The admirable 
and deeply-interesting literary notices and special articles of The 
Daily Chronicle (which enjoys unquestionably the most rapidly- 
growing circulation in England) attract readers who are at first 
bored by the “hit him in the eye” style of the leader, leader- 
ette, and news paragraph that with almost oppressive fervour 
espouses the cause of the working man and of Home Rule in that 
paper. The Daily News insinuates itself into the good graces of its 
political adversaries by its short leaders on general subjects treated 
with intelligence and a touch of graceful humour by the light 
hand of Mr. Andrew Lang and other charming writers, and by the 
excellent descriptive articles of one of the best special correspon- 
dents of the day. Then, looking at the weekly papers, there is 
Truth, which, in spite of its politics, is read by thousands of 
Unionists. 

When we turn from the crisp, clever, up-to-date, and deeply 
earnest—although often hysterical and fanatical—style, and the 
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tone of what one may term popular culture which serve to make 
the Home Rule Press fascinating to even the Unionist reader, 
to the solid and carefully edited Tory journal we can hardly fail to 
see why the organs that support Mr. Gladstone’s policy in London 
have rendered such signal service to their Party. Where are the 
distinctively attractive features of the London Unionist organs ? 
The Times I need not touch upon, because its price debars it 
from influencing the people at large. Apart from politics The 
Times is generally admitted by practical journalists to be beyond 
criticism and beyond fear of rivalry. The Daily Telegraph clings 
to its ponderous leaders and its preponderance of advertisements, 
but occasionally indulges in correspondence on some _ subject 
which appeals to a fairly intelligent section of newspaper readers, 
and this and one or two minor but not startling features which have 
recently been introduced may perhaps attract a certain number of 
occasional readers from the enemy’s camp. The Morning Post 
has no special feature calculated to attract any outside readers, 
unless it be the paid-for paragraphs recording movements of society, 
and marriages arranged between not always well-known or interest- 
ing parties, and the brief stereotyped accounts of society dinners 
and receptions. In The Standard it would be difficult for a 
casual reader to discover any special feature. The St. James's 
Gazette has from time to time made a bid for popularity by articles 
and stories of a quasi-humorous nature; the excellent literary style 
already referred to unfortunately, appeals only to a very limited 
public. The Globe appears to the modern student of daily jour- 
nalism to be almost colourless, excepting in the paper on which it is 
printed; although still holding its own with satisfaction to its pro- 
prietors and to its old clients. 

Looking at the papers of the two Parties as purely political 
organs, compare the “ hammer and tongs,” hard-hitting, never- 
leave-them-alone line adopted by The Chronicle, the old Pall Mall, 
the new Westminster, and The Star, and the stern unrelenting 
Party Liberalism of The Daily News, with the comparatively pon- 
derous, highly-respectable form of political partisanship adopted by 
The Telegraph, The Post, and The Standard, and the occasional 
attempts at a minor sensation or an indignant protest (always 
couched in excellent English) in The St. James's, which, on the 
whole, seems the only paper that is in the least disposed to do any 
hard-hitting. The Evening News, wise in its generation, seeing 
how little space a halfpenny paper has at its disposal, abstains from 
making any special feature of aggressive party politics. The Daily 
Graphic has certainly of late been doing good service in a quiet 
way to the Unionist Party through its special correspondent and 
artist in Ireland. 

The Tory Press seems too half-hearted, too superior, or too timid 
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—even to make a strong point of the head-lines to its articles 
or of its contents bills. These appear to be mere details; but 
every editor who has to fight a way for his paper knows the value 
of details. Humour the old Tory Press despises. It is the 
humour of the headings and of the criticisms in the Radical 
papers that tickles the palate of the average—I admit not of the 
“superior ”—reader. Were they only Gladstonians who chuckled 
over the wit that once suggested to a sub-editor of the old Pull 
Mall the heading “ An Alleged Sportsman in Bushey Park” for an 
account of a German Prince shooting a boy instead of a rabbit ? 
Apart from the actual reading matter of the papers, see what 
has been done in the Radical Press by political cartoons—by 
ridicule of the methods and actions of the opposite Party—even 
by occasionally “hitting below the belt”; and glance at the con- 
tents bills of The Chronicle, The Westminster, and The Star, which 
may be read by every passer-by free of expense, and often in them- 
selves suggest some strong political argument, or hold up the oppo- 
site Party to derision! The clever Tory “leader” evolved by the 
brain of a cultured scholar appeals, no doubt, to the sober-minded 
middle-aged gentleman, who, under any circumstances, would 
vote Tory; but the rising generation wants something more 
forcible and more lively. Almost every week the practised up-to- 
date journalist notes the Tory papers missing an opportunity for 
some hard-hitting or for a sensational article. The “hammer and 
tongs ” method is all on one side. Surely, if a cause is worth fight- 
ing at all, it is worth fighting scientifically. We need not 
necessarily “hit below the belt” (a failing that, it ust be admitted, 
is not characteristic of one party more than another) if we hit hard. 
The Unionist Press cannot, surely, be above borrowing some ideas 
in arms and tactics from the enemy; it cannot, in fact, if Home 
Rule, or any other Radical measure, is to be fought in earnest, attord 
to be always on the mildly defensive. The soldier defending an 
earthwork does not hold his bayonet still when the enemy are 
on him, but gives them a taste of cold steel. 

The truth is that the Tories seem to be content with the votes 
of the middle-class dwellers in suburbs or country towns and 
villages, and the more wealthy tenants of West-end mansions; they 
have to get at the superior artisan, the agricultural class, the small 
tradesman, and the young man fresh from University and public 
school, and they must strive to reach and keep these through their 
newspapers more than through their speeches or pamphlets. 

“Every business man knows his own business best” will 
doubtless be the answer given to my charge of apathy against 
the Tory Press. To this I agree. The proprietors of the big Tory 
papers are naturally content if they can pocket their thousands and 
tens of thousands a year. These journals are not as I have said 
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without their admirers (personally, I often find the sobriety of 
their columns refreshing after the hysteria of the Radical Party 
papers), and, what is more important, their advertisers. “Why 
should I disturb myself when I am making more than I know how 
to spend?” is a very natural question to ask. When a baronetcy 
has been known to fail as an incentive to political activity perhaps 
we cannot hope for minor inducements to prevail. Newspapers do 
not, at any rate on the Tory side, exist for the benefit of a Party : 
they are commercial undertakings. But because the big old- 
fashioned journals do not “see money” in putting more backbone 
into their political partisanship—that is no reason why some other 
paper should not find it profitable to give bright general reading, 
cartoons, and portraits, and to constitute itself a popular and 
aggressive as well as defensive political organ. The Tory news- 
paper has an enormous advantage over its Radical rival, because 
it is a part of the British advertiser's creed that the spending 
classes are almost to a man Tory, and therefore do not read Radical 
literature, just as many advertisers believe that upper-class women 
confine their reading to fashion articles and dull descriptions of 
fashionable, or pseudo-fashionable, weddings and dances. Even 
supposing there is not a fortune to be made out of a new and up- 
to-date Unionist paper, surely among such a wealthy body of men 
as the Tory Party a party paper could be maintained. The Pall 
Mall, we have been told by one of its late Editors, was never a 
property ; but when that paper was bought by a Unionist its then 
Editor had no difficulty in getting money from a wealthy Radical 
enthusiast wherewith to start The Westminster Gazette on a more 
extravagant scale than that on which he edited The Pall Mall. 

In ventilating my opinions and suggestions on this subject, I 
have written from a journalistic, rather than from a political, point 
of view, and have confined my remarks to the London papers; 
and, as Liberal Unionism is now unrepresented in the (strictly 
speaking) Party Press of the Metropolis, I have necessarily only 
been able to deal with those Unionist papers which associate them- 
selves with the Tory Party. It is perhaps superfluous to point out 
that so long as the Irish Question is to the front, not only the Tory 
section, but the whole of the Unionist Party in London, and toa 
considerable extent in the provinces, is affected by any want of 
vigour that there may be in the big London Tory newspapers. 
Home Rule may be eminently desirable or inconceivably dangerous ; 
Unionists may be right or wrong; but in any case the London 
Anti-Home Rulers do not seem to the humble writer of this 
article, and to many others, to be making the best of their fight ; 
their weapons are out of date. 

FitzRoy GARDNER. 
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II.—AN ANSWER. 


To ask the present writer to treat of Toryism is like asking a 
Buddhist to treat of Brahmaism : to ask him to treat of Journalism 
is like asking a ship’s ’prentice to write of navigation. But to ask 
him to treat of Tory Journalism is like begging a Buddhist mid- 
shipman to navigate a Brahman man-of-war. Asked I have 
been, however, to say something about the function of Tory 
Journalism. In truth, there is very little to be said that is not now 
obvious. Journalism serves a double purpose: the distribution of 
news and the distribution of principles. Plainly, the first of these 
is auxiliary to, and, indeed, the raw material of, the other. But the 
average man does not buy a journal for the sake of its principles so 
much as for its news. During the last decade we have come to 
realize this much more keenly than we did before, and to see its 
logical conclusion. Journalism has undergone a revolution. It 
would be difficult to put one’s finger on the beginning of the change: 
but The Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. Stead first brought home to 
our own doors the change that was passing over journalistic methods ; 
since that witnesses have come in clouds. It is the halfpenny papers 
in which the extreme effects of the revolution are visible. 

In America, where to be regarded you must show at once 
that you are worth stopping to look at, the new methods had 
their birth. Or at least it was from America that we took them: 
for the Socialistic organs of the Continent, which have to appeal 
to the intelligence of an illiterate class, have, perhaps, had a share 
in their development. The vital point of the new movement was 
the presentation of news with vigour and vivacity, so that the 
essential features might be caught up at a glance. There is a 
new public for journalism—a public that can be no more expected 
to work through the solid, periodic structure of a column of The 
Times than to digest the philosophy of Hegel. With the new 
public came new conditions. There came education, the removal 
of the tax on paper, the enfranchisement of class after class—in a 
word, acomplete Democratification of life, and with it a demand for 
newspapers cheap in themselves and adapted to the kindred mental 
habits of the many. That demand the Press must set itself to satisfy. 
If it is to help the masses in their struggle upward, it must 
itself stoop down halfway to meet them and give them a hand. 
Do not, then, let us condescend to be ashamed to condescend a little. 
There is no reason why we should throw overboard the riches that 
we already have. Foreign telegrams interest those who have travelled 
and studied history; literary criticism interests those who have read 
and thought; science interests those who have observed and experi- 
mented. But it is our duty, and, what is more to the point, our in- 
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terest, to take some account of the enormous majority of newspaper 
readers, or, at least, of possible newspaper readers, who have neither 
travelled nor studied history, nor read, nor thought, nor observed, 
nor experimented. What have they done? They have walked and 
talked, and what they want in a newspaper is just those things which 
they see when they walk, which they talk of in their parlours or in 
the streets—personal gossip (which has a bad name, but need 
not be offensive), paragraphs, little scraps of information about 
anything in heaven or earth, with a very full recognition of the 
humorous side of the world. 

That is what the democracy wants to read, and it will read it, in 
one journal if not in another. The supply is there—there is The 
Star ;—and if political leaders are added to gay yaps or guttural snarls 
about the latest sensation of the Divorce Court, why, the honest 
Englishman has bought the whole ha’porth, and he will read it all. 
Let Tory Editors go and do likewise. They will not be vulgarizing 
the Press. They will simply be acquiescing in the present con- 
ditions of existence, and pursuing a practical end by practical 
means. It is not suggested that The Times should come out to- 
morrow with headlines traced in blood, after the manner of The 
Star, or bedizened in the humour of The Sporting Times. But 
the Tory papers must face the fact that, with the exception of 
The Evening News, they are as a whole less attractive to the man 
in the street than their rivals. These rivals are rather Labour than 
Liberal papers. The Daily News, the real organ of Liberalism, 
wears the white dulness of a blameless Gladstonian, and is as 
irreproachably soporific as any organ of reaction of them all. It is 
the mouthpieces of Socialistic Radicalism—The Star, more lately 
The Daily Chronicle—that have shown how attractive the 
flamboyant style is to the public, because to their public no other 
style is acceptable. Of the man of education, even to the man 
of moderate if uncultivated intelligence, the Tory papers may 
be sure. He is swayed by arguments and facts; he is attracted 
by sound literary, artistic, scientific, and socio-logical criticism, 
and by informative writing generally; and this need the Tory 
Press of London satisfies. It is as far beyond its rivals in 
the one sphere as it is behind them in the other. No paper can 
touch The Standard for sound, fair-minded (or fairly fair-minded) 
reasoning, or compete with The Daily Telegraph in unerring appre- 
ciation of the middle-class wants of the middle classes. These need 
not give up the excellences they already possess. To be popular does 
not necessarily mean to be violent or vulgar. It simply means two 
things: an extension of the sphere of interests which a self-respect- 
ing journal will allow itself to recognize, and the recognition of those 
interests in the form and the spirit most congenial to the classes 
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whose interests they respectively are. Steer between The Standard 
and The Star: write of theology in the spirit of theology, and of 
music-halls in the spirit of music-hall: and it may be that no 
great harm will be done if one writes on occasion of theology in 
the spirit of the music-hall, since correspondents will be sure to 
write to you of the music-hall in the spirit of theology. There 
is really in the modern public a tendency towards the formation 
of a Heaven-and-Hell Amalgamation League. The modern journal 
that is to command a public must be all things to all men, not 
successively, but simultaneously. At the same time, the dangers 
of such a course must not be overlooked. To the man of taste 
and education, especially if he be middle-aged, the slamming, 
damning style is as repulsive as to the working-man it is attrac- 
tive. The good things in the way of dramatic criticism or 
causerie only intensify his disgust of flaring and blood-boltered 
headlines. Probably The Star has estranged the middle-class sec- 
tion of the Liberal Party quite as much as it has stimulated the 
labouring class. But the fact remains that if Tory journals are to 
widen their influence they must relax their ideas of high journal- 
istic propriety, just as in modern histories, even classics, the 
“ dignity of history” has already gone by the board. 

Now, as for politics. I have no intention of entering upon an 
argument as to the advantages of Toryism to the working man. 
We have each our private and personal opinion as to the policy 
which is for the ultimate benefit of the country, and as to the 
Party to which it should be entrusted. The point I have made, or 
at least have wished to make, is that any Party which desires to 
get at the minds and consciences of the masses (and it is obvious 
all parties do desire this) must follow methods in keeping with the 
intelligence and temperament of its audience. A Tory argument 
is right or wrorlg; but, in any case, to obtain a fair chance of discus- 
sion and acceptance, it must be made known, it must be published 
wide and free, and in its simplest terms, and it must, moreover, be 
reiterated. Not only by its sound logic will a doctrine gain credence 
among the people: constant repetition, and again constant repetition, 
after the most impressive self-advertising method, is a necessity of 
the continued existence and validity of any political theorem now- 
adays. The man in the street, the average sensual elector who cares 
only for the average sensual affairs of life, is as likely to be influenced 
towards Toryism as towards Radicalism or Socialism. Indeed, he is 
more likely; for every man is by nature conservative, and prefers to 
step gently among the unknown things of the future, to do his egg- 
dancing with discretion and sobriety. Smith and Brown and 
Jones may hang round the doors of a public-house all day, or 
they may be honest, hardworking dockers, or respectable grocers 
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In any case, under our present political system, they count alike 
in the government of the country. The value of one vote is as 
the value of another; and if Smith, Brown, and Jones find they 
can get more amusement, more interest, and more news to their 
liking, out of The Sunset Screamer than out of The Afternoon Teu, 
they will buy The Sunset Screamer, though it be Socialist, and its 
highly-respectable rival of a very prim, pruned, and unprismatic 
Toryism. Consequently, of three men who may start with having 
no politics at all, or, at any rate, with no particular politics, two will 
probably come to hold more or less seriously the views of their 
favourite organ. For to do so will save them time and trouble. 
Hence the necessity of Tory journals pitched to the Key of the 
Street. Now, it is clear that the man in the street who tunes 
that key is not given overmuch to analysis; but he is, as a 
rule, sensible enough to see the point of an argument when it is 
fairly stuck into him. In the case I am imagining The Sunset 
Screamer has the monopoly of his attention, and there is no cor- 
rective to any fallacy it chooses to embody in its “spicy” notes or 
its “racy” leader. It is clear, then, that The Afternoon Tea must 
be revolutionized, and put its case before him much after its 
rival’s fashion. The conclusion is important, and is particularly 
important at this time. For the electors must be brought to realize 
that the old high Toryism of former days is obsolete, that the Tory 
Party has moved with events just as much as the Liberal Party, and 
that the change has made it the real custodian of the interests of 
the Empire. 

The other day Mr. Augustine Birrell said that Liberalism was 
not a creed but a habit of mind. One does not care to define too 
precisely the motives which dictate the manners and customs of 
political unfortunates. These may be the natural expression 
of original sin or the harvest of implanted doctrine. Let 
themselves decide for themselves. But it is only too true 
that much Toryism even to-day is not a matter of principle, 
but a habit of mind—a congenital apathy, or a rather stolid 
satisfaction at being and having and thinking one’s living. That 
sort of Toryism is a negation of all principle, the Pocomotor ataxy 
of the civic spine. It ought to be combated, indeed, with as divine 
a lust of battle as the strife against the reddest anarchy arouses. 
But there is a right Toryism, a Toryism that ought to appeal 
to all classes, since its fundamental doctrine is the essential 
unity and compactness of the State. It is related not to 
sentimentalism, not to abstract theorems, not to ideas of “how 
nice it would be if. ,’ but to facts. In a word, it is the embodi- 
ment of Burke’s four conditions of reform formulated in the 
“ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.” And it recognizes 
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that (in the words of a German philosopher) “the thinking away 
of what exists, and the thinking back in its place of what does 
not exist, is the root of all fallacy.” The people, the Democracy, 
must be impregnated with three ideas—the vital and organic 
unity of the state, the Imperial idea, and the axiom that facts are 
facts. How is this to be done? Obviously by impressing their 
intelligence at the point where their intelligence is most open to 
impression. By giving them the news, the savoury meats that 
their souls love, the racing intelligence, the personal gossip, what- 
ever (in a word) they have shown a liking for. News and criti- 
cism must recognize the sentiment of the moment by being up-to- 
date, or even a little before it, and the news that pleases the man 
in the street must carry the criticism which pleases the man in 
the study. And the journal must be Tory not alone by virtue 
of its polemics. It must be Tory because it teaches Toryism 
quietly, consistently, unobtrusively, by its method of presenting the 
reader with matter written to suit his powers and taste from the 
Tory point of view. There, I think, is the root of the matter. Let 
the Tory journalist supply what it pays him to supply. But let 
him do so from a firm and impregnable standpoint. It has been 
revealed, moreover, that the journalist is a sort of apostle. I am 
willing to accept this. Only if the Tory journalist is to administer 
his bishopric successfully he must incessantly observe two condi- 
tions. (1) He must never forget that he is a sort of apostle; and 
(2) the reader must never be allowed to get it into his head for 
a moment that a sort of apostle is preaching at him. 


Henry Cust. 


THE publication of Mr. FitzRoy Gardner's grievance against the 
Tory Press should be enduringly to the credit of The National 
Review. Henceforth it will be impossible to say that the manifold 
frailties of Tory Editors are unredeemed by a single virtue. Tory 
Editors have urbanity at least. Let us hope that no after-reflec- 
tions will dissolve Mr. Gardner's gratitude. 

The voices of a good many people are heard in Mr. Gardner’s 
complaint, and that is what makes the utterance valuable. An ex- 
position of what Mr. Gardner conceives Toryism to be would not 
have come quite relevantly under his text. He was entitled to 
assume that we are all of one mind as to the principles which the 
Party and the Press have in charge. But it would have been well 
if we had known for certain whether he and we are really in 
agreement. One cannot help doubting whether he is a Tory at 
all in our sense. He appears to think that the duty of statesmen 
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is to be popular and in office. That is a delusion—a delusion 
such as those celebrated of Sheridan Lefanu. As well, indeed, 
cite the blood-curdling Watcher. Instincts and manners make 
the man, and the politician. If the instincts and the manners of 
a Tory were undistinguishable from those of a Radical, how would 
the two be outwardly different ? If the aim of the Tory were merely 
that of a Radical, which is to be popular and in power, why should 
he be a Tory at all? It is only a pseudo-Tory who has faith in 
the political convictions which are derived through sensationalism 
and buffoonery on “ general subjects.” “A défaut du pardon laisse 
venir l’oubli”; and on that hangs this, that there are certain 
temptations which are best met by acceptance. 


WattTerR HeErRRIES POLLOCK. 


ASSOCIATED with the Tory Party is a class of persons ever in what 
is called an interesting condition. They are big (that is) with 
something of immense importance, and they are never quite sure 
which it is to be. Mr. FitzRoy Gardner appears to represent these 
Joanna Southcotes manquées (so to speak) with so much of in- 
sight and authority that the work of making public his complaint, 
superfluous though it seem and intrepid as it really is, should do 
the State some service. It is not often that poor Joanna ever 
produces anything at all, her conceptions being commonly all- 
too stubborn for expression. But for once the miracle has been 
accomplished. Here at last is a species of Messiah. Let us see 
his message to the world. 

To begin with, there is nothing new in it. In railway-carriages, 
in smoking-rooms, in whatsoever places the Tory Wiseacre may 
find his tongue, there is it an abiding, haunting, ever prevailing 
commonplace. It is Mr. Gardner’s good luck, as it is also to his 
lasting praise, to have stood for the Wiseacre in print—to have 
given that creature a voice, in fact, so that explanation is at last 
made easy. Something, then, is rotten in the Tory Press. (Thus 
it has ever been—the Wiseacre being eternal—thus it must ever 
be.) “To their party” the Tory papers “are a source of but little 
profit.” And the cause of it is that the Tory papers are—Tory! 
“The absolute fact,” it appears, “is that there is a considerable 
number of intelligent men, including Unionists of all classes, who 
read a newspaper to learn the news and to be instructed and enter- 
tained, rather than to gloat over this passage or that in a ‘leader’ 
a ‘gallery letter,’ or a speech that is dictated purely in the interests 
of the party to which the Speaker gives his support.” This being the 
case—and, the Wiseacre existing in his thousands, there is no doubt 
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that the case it really is—is it not lamentable that “every practical 
independent journalist” should live but to proclaim the satisfying 
brilliancy of “the London Radical papers”? with their “smart inter- 
views,” their “suggestive headings,” their “rough ”—(but speaking) 
—“cartoons and portraits,” their “signed articles”—(good lack!)— 
and, above all, their “ general up-to-datedness ?” In sober truth there 
is none like these Radical papers—none! And the proof is that “the 
high-class mechanic, the small tradesman, the undergraduate,” to 
say nothing of “the young professional man, in spite of his Unionist 
politics ”—all, all, are wont to buy a “ Gladstonian paper,” for the 
fun of the thing, and because “ it is so full of life.” And this is still 
the more unfortunate because the buyer is not content with simple 
news. True it is that he “skips the political leader and the 
monotonously political ‘notes’” ; for these are not of his complexion 
for the nonce. But that is of little consequence in the sequel ; for 
it is indisputable that “he goes on to more attractive features ”—as 
the delightful paragraphs about the sums this artist gets for his 
books and the price that other pays for her underclothing. And the 
result is that these attractive features “gradually impregnate” him 
“with the political atmosphere of the paper.” Take The Daily 
News, for example; and what do you find? What but that “ it 
insinuates itself”—(but does it ?)—“into the graces of its political 
adversaries by its short leaders on general subjects treated with 
intelligence and a touch of graceful humour by the light hand 
of Mr. Andrew Lang.” Again, there is The Daily Telegraph. 
Its “leaders” are “ponderous,” no doubt; but it “ occasionally 
indulges in correspondence on some subject ”—(the “Clergyman’s 
Daughter,” let us say,” or “Other Men’s Wives” )—“ which appeals 
to the fairly intelligent section of newspaper readers”; and that 
way gladness lies. It matters nothing that by this time the 
Clergyman’s Daughter is old as Jane Nighwork herself to any and 
every body who does not belong to the “ fairly intelligent section” 
aforesaid. The great thing is that, if you happen to be a Tory 
Editor, you must be “ crisp, clever, up-to-date, and deeply earnest,” 
on every prossible theme but Toryism; and about that you cannot 
say too little. You must endeavour to combine the light-handed 
intelligence of Mr. Andrew Lang with the earnestness of “ Mainly 
About People,” the clever crispness of Truth with the abounding in- 
terest of The Daily Chronicle, the scholarly quality of Tit-Bits with 
the picturesque “up-to-datedness” of The Weekly Sun. So shall 
you give your journal “the tone of what one may term popular 
culture”: so shall you appease the high-class mechanic, the small 
tradesman, the undergraduate, and the young professional man, in 
spite of his Unionist politics; and the accomplishment of all these 


‘attractive features” shall make you a source of profit to your party. 
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The contention is, in fact, if words and illustrations have any mean- 
ing at all, that the light hand, the intelligence, the graceful humour 
of Mr. Andrew Lang, and his fellows, have “gradually impregnated” 
Tory readers not a few with a belief in Home Rule. And what is 
the inference therefrom? What but that it is advisable to employ 
not only Mr. Andrew Lang (that unconscious political missionary ! ) 
but also as many other “ charming writers” as the staff of The Daily 
News contains, intelligent gracefulness, light-handed humour and all, 
in converting “the fairly intelligent section of newspaper readers ” 
back from this new belief in Home Rule to the old faith in the 
Union. It is as easy as lying, and withal uncommonly like it. The 
ideal Tory Editor (God help him !) must be—not a man of letters 
but—a “big, go-ahead shopkeeper.” His business is not to pro- 
pound Tory doctrine; he must stock his shop “ with what the public 
wants ”—intelligence, graceful humour, the light hand, the Clergy- 
man’s Daughter,—and trust that his commodity will gradually 
impregnate his public with a turn for high-class Toryism. He 
will go on with his dull political leaders, but he will not expect 
them to be read. Not by such means can he achieve the gradual 
impregnation of the high-class mechanic, the small tradesman, the 
undergraduate, the young professional man! That is a matter of 
paragraphs, contents-bills, “the interview of a music-hall acrobat,” 
the “ hammer-and-tongs, hard-hitting, never-leave-them-alone line ” 
of business, the dramatic notes of “that eminently entertaining 
writer, ‘Spectator.” Et voila pourquoi votre fille est muette ! 
Thus, by the lips of Mr. FitzRoy Gardner—thus the Tory Wiseacre. 
Is there any wonder that there is no proper Tory journal? Is it 
not as good as proved that a proper Tory journal would not pay ? 
And what of that? Surely no consideration of money should 
prevent the Tory Party from doing full justice to the high- 
class mechanic and his likes? “Even supposing there is not a 
fortune to be made out of a new and up-to-date Unionist 
paper, surely among such a wealthy body of men as the Tory 
Party a party paper could be maintained.” Why not? What is 
there to prevent it? Why not buy Zown Talk, and gradually 
impregnate the high-class mechanic and his pals outside the pale 
with Toryism by vesting the editorship in a trinity composed of 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. William Thomas Stead, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill? That were obviously the true policy of “Thorough” in 
this matter. Why, then, refrain from execution? Why, ina word, 
deny our multitudinous Joanna Southcote the poor pleasure of 
reflecting that it—or she, or he—too, is worth catering for, and 
that such a miracle of paragraphs as she—or he, or it—demands 
is no such difficult matter after all? Surely it is as easy to write—- 
and as pleasant to read—that Mrs. Blank, wife of the Tory Member 
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for Dashshire, is a tall and sprightly blonde, with speaking eyes 
and merely admirable arms, as it is easy and pleasant to write 
and read that Mrs. Dash, wife of the Radical Member for the 
Blank Division of Oughtshire, is a bright, svelte, appetizing mite 
lady with heaps of talk and the prettiest taste in shoesand . . 

you ever saw? And if this be true, then why, in God’s nae, 
shirk the task, and leave the light hand, the intelligence, the 
graceful humour, the charming writers, and Mr. Andrew Lang 
hard at it making converts to the other side ? 

The answer is simple. Toryism, as I conceive it, is as much a 
matter of taste as a body of doctrine, and as much a mental attitude 
as a set of principles. The Tory Party is a great deal more, in fact, 
than a body of men resolved, for the Empire’s sake and not of sheer 
malignity, to keep itself in place and power, to the exclusion of a 
certain Divine Figure from somewhere in the North of England. 
The sweet phrase “popular culture” is the sorriest contradiction 
in terms ; but, taking it as poor Joanna would have it taken—as a 
kind of “ up-to-datedness,” that is, in such matters as publishers’ 
lists, and the Minor Poet’s theory of his fellows, and what the 
Fabians were thinking at the time of going to press, and the arms 
and At Homes of this“ bright woman” and the ankles and the Five 
o’Clocks of that—it is the plain antithesis of Toryism. Toryism may 
be brutal, aristocratic, pagan, scholarly, high-principled, anti-demo- 
cratic, any number of evil qualities besides ; but, at any rate, it is not 
that. It is, indeed, so little that—the points it has in common with 
that, and those who live to be gradually impregnated by means of 
that, are so few and slight and unimportant—that it cannot choose 
but regard Joanna and her kind as Radical estrays from the fold 
for which Nature, the Great Mother, designed them. Toryism, to 
be plain, is in some sort a matter of aversions ; and not the least of 
these is the unfortunate, “ Spiacente a Dio ed ai nemici sui,” who 
calls and accounts himself a Tory, yet is so charged with original 
sin that he prefers The Daily Chronicle before The Standard, the 
Westminster before the St. James’s, and so on all along the line: 
who, being fain to vote right and do the best he knows, would yet 
turn that conspiracy of public bad breeding and individual prurience 
which one “ may term popular culture ” to the advancement and to 
the use of what has hitherto been a self-respecting party with an 
honourable tradition and a habit of decent manners. 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Ir is not easy to find a suitable answer to the charge made with so 
much lucidity and candour by Mr. FitzRoy Gardner. As far as I 
can see it amounts to the general statement that we of the Unionist 
24* 
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London Press are—how can I put it least painfully ?—a set of 
highly-incompetent and ineffectual nincompoops, ignorant of our 
own business, and badly needing to be taught it by a “ disinterested 
looker-on.” Well, it is a little difficult to deal with an accusation 
like that. In our estimate of the criticism much depends on our 
estimate of the critic. I daresay Mr. FitzRoy Gardner is a very 
clever young man. I feel sure he must be young, because if he 
were old or even middle-aged he would not be so original in his 
ideas. We all start with views of our own about ethics and prose 
composition, and the business of the world, and sober down to com- 
monplace and the ordinary rules as we get on in life. I gather, from 
his interesting confessions, that Mr. Gardner himself practises jour- 
nalism, though only “a mild form of journalism,” and that he some- 
times makes money by it, for it seems that on journalism (in its 
milder forms) he depends, for “a portion” of his income. With 
“ political journalism,” however, he has nothing to do. It must be 
clear that a person cultivating in this fashion a “mild” and non- 
political form of journalism must be favourably situated for judging 
the work of persons whose daily and hourly occupation is with jour- 
nalism, and more particularly with the journalism of politics. 

I learn further that Mr. Gardner has made a careful study of the 
circulation of the London newspapers, and this has led him to 
some curious and (to most of us) novel conclusions. He finds that 
the Tory papers are so unattractive that people don’t read them— 
not even Tories, except of an old-fashioned sort;—whereas “in all 
directions one sees Unionists reading papers the politics of which 
are directly opposed to their own.” So we must infer that the 
London Radical papers are bought much more largely than the 
London Unionist papers. This is valuable information. The cir- 
culation of a newspaper is like the age of a lady. Wise men know 
it, but do not tell it. Still, these things get about, and those of us 
not engaged in the milder journalism had thought that some of the 
Unionist papers were doing pretty well. We believed, for instance, 
that The Standard (in which the “casual reader” deplores the 
utter absence of “any special feature”), The Daily Telegraph (which 
is still so curiously blind to its own interests as to cling to its “ pre- 
ponderance of advertisements ”), The Morning Post (which records 
marriages “not always between well-known or interesting parties,” 
instead of arranging, as no doubt Radical enterprise would, that only 
interesting “parties” should marry), The Globe (“almost colourless, 
excepting in the paper on which it is printed”)—all these journals, 
it is rumoured, somehow succeed in attracting a multitude of 
readers at least as large as that secured by their lively and “up-to- 
date” Radical rivals. But clearly that is an error. Mr. FitzRoy 
Gardner’s whole argument depends on his knowledge of the fact 
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that it is the Radical papers which the majority of people read, not 
the Conservative. The public buys The Daily News, not The 
Standard or The Daily Telegraph; The Star, not The Evening 
News, The Globe, or The Eeho ; The Weekly Sun, not The People or 
The Referee. Yet one had thought—but who is the mere “political 
journalist” that he should dispute with one who has culled know- 
ledge in the “ milder” walks of his “ profession” ? 

No: it is not for us to question this Mentor, or to blench from 
his rod. Let us take our correction and learn to amend. What 
is it, then, that our teacher, in sorrow more than anger, advises. Ab 
hoste doceri: we are to do as,I gather, the Radical papers do. Our 
“highly-respectable ” articles must be abandoned, for respectability 
is no longer required ; clever leaders, even if “evolved by the brain 
of a cultured scholar,” are useless; and “excellent English” appeals 
“only to a very limited circle.” These are the antiquated methods 
of an effete Toryism. Does not the great heart of the great public 
yearn for quite other things? “Every practical independent jour- 
nalist will answer this question by pointing to the London Radical 
papers, with their smart interviews, suggestive headings, rough car- 
toons and portraits, signed articles, interesting chit-chat, and general 
up-to-datedness.” Let us ponder the lesson of this sentence; and 
we may be able, as Mr. FitzRoy Gardner points out, to “gull the 
electorate” as well as our brilliant Gladstonian opponents. It is 
true some of us might urge that we don’t want to gull the electorate ; 
that, if electors are not to be won over without being gulled, it shall 
not be our office to win them; that we are not Party hacks, or even 
in the first instance partisans ; that, though we support the Conser- 
vatives because on the whole we think Conservatism better for the 
nation than Radicalism, we do not regard it as our only business to 
get Tory votes; that we are, according to our lights and capa- 
bilities, publicists, not electioneering touts ; that it is our function 
to set forth what we suppose to be truth and sound criticism, 
not to descend into the gutter to drag or wheedle ignorant men 
to the poll by any dodge, howsoever vulgar or unscrupulous, which 
may be recommended as most effectual for the purpose. To 
argue so would, I fear, convict one of gross and palpable want of 
“up-to-datedness.” Let us, on the contrary, humbly learn how the 
voter is won. It is not fair argument or lucid statement of fact that 
prevails. The London Radical newspapers (Mr. Gardner has 
“ discovered ” it in the course of his “ studies”) did more to bring 
Mr. Gladstone into power than all the Radical speeches, pamphlets 
and promises put together. These journals have learnt the trick of 
so tickling a reader's palate that the pleased elector, in his ecstasy, 
votes for their Party whether he likes their politics or not. It is for 
us to go and do likewise. Let us remember that a leading article, 
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instinct with “the stern unrelenting party Liberalism” of The Daily 
News, does not, as the thoughtless might assume, convert the reader 
into a bigoted Tory on the spot, but, on the contrary, causes him to 
love Mr. Gladstone and ensue him. Let us relinquish our deplorable 
prejudice against “occasionally hitting below the belt,” recollecting 
that hitting below the belt is what the sportsmanlike British voter 
likes. Let us give him the heading which is “suggestive,” the inter- 
view which is “smart,” the cartoon which is “rough” ; for that is the 
way we get at his heart and his vote. Let us not be so “superior” as 
to be dead to that exquisite sense of humour which vibrates and 
thrills through the Radical Press. For instance: if a German Prince 
accidentally shoots a boy instead of a rabbit, we should head the 
paragraph “An Alleged Sportsman in Bushey Park.” That, Mr. 
Gardner reminds us, is what a Radical print once did, and Unionists 
—yes: even Unionists—chuckled at the wit of it. Let us be as 
witty as that—if any Conservative can—and Radicals will chuckle 
when they read ws, and be converted. Let us abandon the pedan- 
tically-correct English which appeals only to a limited circle so 
little up-to-date as to be particular about grammar. Thus shall 
we “get at the superior artizan, the agricultural class, the small 
tradesman, and the young man fresh from the University ”— 
especially, I should think, the young man fresh from the Univer- 
sity. Thus shall we extend the miserably-restricted circulation 
of the Unionist Press, and make obscure journals like The 
Standurd and The Daily Telegraph almost as well-known to 
the general public as some of the Gladstonian newspapers. Thus 
shall we emulate the remarkable financial, social, and commercial 
triumphs achieved by the Radical organs of the “new journal- 
ism.” And thus in the end we may hope to win for our Party 
the singular political successes which our rivals obtained for 
theirs; and while we leave our leaders in a hopeless minority in 
London and the South of England, where our journals chiefly 
circulate, we may enable them to get into power by the votes of 
the remoter portions of the United Kingdom where the London 
papers are hardly read at all. 

I fear I have dealt but inadequately with Mr. FitzRoy Gardner's 
profound and luminous essay; but I trust I have said enough to 
show how competent, acute, and well-informed a critic of the 
London Press Mr. Gardner is, and how much every Unionist Editor 
may profit by following his modestly-conceived and elegantly- 
expressed advice. 

Sipney J. Low. 


THE LONDON PROGRAMME. 


HAVING examined in the last Number of this Review the demands 
made by the Progressives for further powers and additional 
functions for the County Council, I will now consider (II.) the 
demand for an enlargement of the administrative area of the 
Council by the absorption of the City and its Corporation; or, in 
other words, the cry for the “ unification of London”; and (IIT.) the 
demand for changes in the general law relating to taxes and rates 
on houses and land, and in the general law relating to the acqui- 
sition of land for local public purposes. 

With regard to IL, it is impossible to deny that the present 
state of things is what Radicals delight to call anomalous. There 
would unquestionably be an ideal symmetry if the separate City 
were wiped out, and if one County Council, with the Lord Mayor 
of London at its head, had a single undisputed sway over the 
whole geographical County of London. But let us be practical. 
In introducing his London Government Bill in 1884, Sir William 
Harcourt, in his grandiloquent manner, said : “ Now, the extinction 
of the Corporation of London would be a great shock to the 
sentiment of this country and the sentiment of this House. I 
have said before that this House adheres to the traditions of its 
forefathers. It is willing to reform its institutions ; it is not desirous 
to destroy them; and there are no traditions more illustrious than 
those which cluster round the Guildhall. . . . I would very 
unwillingly part, unless there was the greatest necessity for it, 
with the traditions of the Guildhall and the Corporation of London, 
They belong to the most famous chapters in the history of the 
making of the English people.” But how would these traditions 
be maintained? How would the ceremonial functions of the 
Corporation be carried on if the City were merged in the County 
of London? Let that absorption be effected in the most tender 
and conservative manner, and yet the broad result must remain 
that thenceforth the representatives of the City area would be 
but a small fraction of the whole London County Council, and that 
for years to come, owing to the deliberate policy of the Progres- 
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sives, they, like the rest of London’s Councillors, would be selected, 
and elected, by partisan organizations, and on political grounds. 
Now, whatever criticisms may be made upon the Corporation of 
London, it must be admitted that in the discharge of all those 
ceremonial duties which it has become customary for it to per- 
form it has shown itself admirably neutral, and above and beyond 
the taint of political partisanship. Sovereigns of every nation, 
distinguished representatives of every class and walk in life, and 
Ministries of every Party, have alike enjoyed its hospitalities 
and shared its honours. Is it conceivable that the County 
Council can, for many years to come, perform these duties with 
equal dignity and the same impartiality? Nor would there, 
unfortunately, be any gain in the personal distinction of those who 
would be the new dispensers of these civic honours. It is a just 
reproach to the Corporation that for years past it has not been 
able to enlist the services of the leading merchants and the heads 
of the historic houses of business in the City. But Mr. John 
Hutton, for example, has no personal distinction which elevates 
him above the typical Lord Mayor. All the signs go to show that 
it is men of such a stamp, and not of that of Lord Rosebery, who 
are likely to be the Chairmen of the County Council in the future. 
The history of the London School Board points the same lesson. 
It, too, has had a constant tendency to shed those members who 
brought to it the distinction of rank or of high performances 
in other departments of public life. In the second place, the dis- 
placement of the Corporation by the County Council cannot be 
advocated on the ground that the Corporation has made a bad or 
inadequate use of its Municipal powers and position. On the 
contrary, in all Municipal matters there is no area throughout 
London better administered than the City. It is the most imposing 
part of London. Its streets are well paved, and well lighted; its 
public improvements have been carried out with foresight and 
intelligence; its markets are admirably planned; its police may 
compare even with those of Scotland Yard. Nor can it be alleged 
that, of recent years, the Corporation has failed to perform those 
larger and more far-reaching duties which its own great resources 
and a more exacting public opinion demand from it. It has not 
confined the benefits of its wealth to its own district. It has 
expended £241,493 in the acquisition of open spaces, and £105,806 
in the erection of labourers’ dwellings. It has bountifully aided 
and sustained Education and Art by its several Schools, Museums, 
and Libraries. Its benefactions to all charitable institutions and 
objects have been unstinted. In fine, the practical argument by 
which alone this change can be effectively recommended is the 
argument of the financial relief which would consequently be 
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enjoyed by the ratepayers of London at large. The exact amount 
of what this relief would be I cannot pretend to be able to state. 
The Commission just appointed will doubtless give authoritative 
figures on the point, and hypothetical and approximate calculations 
are of no value. But this may be said: The present rateable 
value of the Metropolis (including the City) is £33,542,457, on 
which a rate of 1d. in the £1 yields £140,172. The present rate- 
able value of the City is £4,138,026, and on it a rate of 1d. 
in the £1 produces £17,242. What would be the nett gain 
to London as a whole if the City area was henceforth taxed 
equally with the rest of London, and if the corporate funds 
of the City were brought into one common exchequer? I would 
submit that, unless that gain prove to be very substantial indeed, it 
would, under present circumstances, be dearly purchased by the 
destruction of the Corporation with its traditions and present 
public utility. But if it is shown that by the levying of the County 
rate in the City, and by the specific allocation of certain City 
properties to general Metropolitian uses, the Metropolis at large 
would appreciably benefit, while the Corporation would still be able 
worthily to maintain its distinct position, and to discharge its civic 
duties, why should there not be such an adjustment of finances 
between the City and the County Council as would leave the historical 
life of the former unimpaired, and yet add to the financial resources 
of the latter? We may congratulate ourselves that on this vexed 
subject, on which men of our Party may fairly differ, the Government 
has appointed a Commission of experts, instead of following the 
peremptory and precipitate advice of the County Council. In the 
Report of their Local Government and Taxation Committee, issued 
last autumn, this passage occurs: “ If it should be impossible to pro- 
cure in the first Session of Parliament a settlement of the 
question of divided jurisdiction” (between the City and the 
Council), “it would be of great urgency and public advantage that 
the limitations of the Council’s existing powers should be 
immediately dealt with. For this purpose it is suggested that a 
prompt and effectual method could be found if the Government 
would promote a short Bill, by way of amendment of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, to provide that the Council should hence- 
forth possess within its own area all the powers which the Corpo- 
ration has within the City.” The draftsman of this Report, who 
has never been in Parliament, proceeds to give mandatory advice 
to the Government with regard to the judicious conduct of Bills 
to amend the Local Government and Metropolis Management 
Acts through the House of Commons. “ All such measures,” he 
complacently remarks, “should no doubt be drafted by the Council; 
but the Government would have to back them, so as to give 
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facilities for their necessary stages in the House. As some debated 
matters would naturally be included, and as the whole subject is 
involved and technical, it is suggested” (with delightful insouciance) 
“that any public Bills to be introduced by the Government for 
London, including the Interim Valuation Bill, Loans Bill, &c., 
might be referred immediately after the opening of the Session 
to a Grand Committee, which might be either a special Grand 
Committee for London, or, if that involved delay, then one of 
the existing Grand Committees with additional members interested 
in, and acquainted with, the special London proposals.” Alas for 
the vanity of Progressive hopes! Easter has come and gone, and 
the Government has introduced no Bill on these subjects. It is re- 
markable that London is excluded from the operation of the 
District Council portion of the Local Government Bill. In the 
short debate on the First Reading of this Bill there was little oppor- 
tunity for complaint on this score, and, as a matter of fact, no com- 
plaint was made by any London Member on either side of the 
House. But,on its Second Reading, it will be curious to watch the 
attitude of London Radical Members; for in 1890 Mr. Stansfeld 
moved this Amendment to the Address :—* And we humbly express 
our regret to your Majesty that the Local Government legislation 
of 1888 and 1889 is still left defective, and that no intention is an- 
nounced either of proceeding during the present Session to the 
constitution of District and Parochial Councils in Great Britain, or 
in carrying further in the Metropolis and elsewhere the organiza- 
tion and powers of Local Government.” In speaking on this 
Amendment, Professor Stuart said : “The County Council may be 
compared to the top of a building with an insufficient structure 
below to support it, as long as the District Councils are not set up; 
and you will not provide in London either the proper men to go to 
the County Council, and you will not provide proper men locally to 
be Parliamentary Representatives in London, unless you create true 
and real local life, which can only be done by reformed district 
government in London.” Mr. James Rowlands said: “I would urge 
the Government to give us the necessary adjunct to their Bill of 
1888 by establishing the proposed system of District Councils” ; and 
Mr. Causton declared, “London requires District Councils. The 
Hon. Member has just said that the question of District Councils 
was not an urgent one. I dissent from that. I say,on the contrary, 
that it is most urgent.” I hope that Conservatives will be not less 
anxious to hasten the creation of District Councils. In reality this 
means the reform of the Vestries. The area for the District Coun- 
cil should be, if possible, that of the Parliamentary borough. These 
bodies should have large and responsible powers. It is most impor- 
tant to stimulate the local parochial life and spirit of London. 
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With a view to a training for the larger responsibilities of the 
County Council, it is desirable that the local bodies by the interest 
and magnitude of their work should attract the services of good 
men. With a view to the comparative relief of the County Council, 
when possibly in the future it has new duties imposed upon it, 
these local bodies should be so constituted that then there might 
be devolved upon them some of the work which now overwhelms 
the County Council. The creation of these bodies would be the 
opportunity for such an adjustment of finance between the 
City and the County of London as I have suggested above 
as a possible alternative to the destruction of the City. 

I proceed to the consideration of Head III., which splits itself up 
into (a) the demands made for changes in the general law relating 
to taxes and rates on houses and land, and (b) in the general law 
relating to the acquisition of land for local public purposes. With 
regard to (a) the contention is that a disproportionate and increas- 
ing share of the taxation imposed for local purposes falls upon the 
occupiers, and that the owners of land and houses do not contribute 
adequately to the local expenditure, which to a large extent benefits 
their property and themselves. In a political sense this conten- 
tion has derived additional importance from the vulgar belief 
that the ground-landlords of London are very few, and that they 
are all wealthy. It has certainly obtained general favour from the 
circumstance that, whatever may be the ultimate incidence of local 
taxation, it does apparently fall upon the occupiers, so that, even if 
its real and ultimate incidence be upon the landowners, it is difti- 
cult to demonstrate this clearly tothe public mind. As to the actual 
number of landowners in London, it is unfortunate that there 
would seem to be no authoritative statistics. I asked the President 
of the Local Government Board in the House of Commons this 
Session whether he could have a Return prepared of the landowners 
in the County of London; and he declined to do this, on the ground 
of the difficulty and expense it would involve. As to the apparent 
incidence of the rates on the occupiers, it is interesting to note the 
effect that this produced upon the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Town Holdings. Their Report was presented to the 
House of Commons in May, 1892, just before the Dissolution. In 
the political excitement which then prevailed it hardly received 
the attention it deserved. It elaborately reviews the different 
remedies that have been suggested for the reform of the present 
system of local taxation. One reform had been recommended by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed in 1870, and of which Mr. Goschen was the Chairman. 
This was that there should be a division of rates between owners 
and occupiers, This reform is also supported by the later Com- 
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mittee. On page 22 of their Report they say: “ We therefore re- 
commend that under all future contracts half of the rates should be 
borne by owners, in proportion to the several rents they receive, in 
the manner above described, and that the liability to deduction 
should attach, not only to the receivers of the rack-rent, but to the 
owners of all superior interests, including the owners of freehold 
and leasehold ground-rents, and also the owners of chief and fee- 
farm rents, wheresoever such superior interests arise under con- 
tracts made after the new system is introduced.” “We consider 
it essential to the proposed change that it should be compulsory, 
and that all agreements contrary to it should be void.” But the 
two Committees differ on the highly important point of whether 
this change should be made to apply to existing contracts or 
merely to future ones. The Committee of 1870 was in favour 
of the former, the Committee is in favour of the latter, course. It 
may be assumed that there would now be a general consensus of 
opinion in favour of the modified proposal, and that, for what it 
is worth, there would be no difficulty in carrying legislation with 
this object. 

Now let us turn to proposed remedies of a more contentious 
form. One of the difficulties in coming to a conclusion upon their 
merits is the constantly-shifting nature of the changes proposed 
and the ambiguity of the catch-phrases, which from time to time 
are invented to cover the varying suggested changes. Take the 
old phrase “Taxation of Ground-Rents.” That used to be the 
favourite Radical shibboleth which every Radical candidate com- 
mitted himself to, and by virtue of which he promised that we 
should fleece the ground-landlords. But this phrase (always a 
curiously-inaccurate one) seems to have gone out of fashion, and 
has been succeeded by proposals, Protean in shape, for somehow 
getting at, and extracting, the full amount from the ground-land- 
lord’s property in the land (as distinguished from the houses upon 
it), in its present value, and in its reversionary interest. The absence 
of one fixed and accepted scheme for achieving the end desired by 
Progressives was well illustrated in a debate in the House of 
Commons on March 13, 1891, on a motion of Professor Stuart’s in 
favour of increased taxation of landowners in towns. Neither Pro- 
fessor Stuart nor any of his supporters then declared decisively 
for any one definite proposal. He, and they, passed in a commen- 
datory but impartial review the many suggested methods for 
getting more money out of their common enemy. But they did 
not recommend any one particular method to the exclusion of 
the rest. They flirted with several. And there has been since 
then a similar inconstancy and uncertainty in the attitude of the 
Progressives on the County Council, and in its corporate action with 
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regard to the rival schemes. The Committee of 1892 summarize 
the suggested schemes of this kind under the following heads :— 
(1.) “A distinct rate to be levied on the owners of the freehold, in 
addition to any existing taxation, so as to tax reversions in profor- 
tion to their values.” On this the Committee report: “It is not 
easy to make out from Mr. Harrison’s” (the chief advocate of this 
scheme) “evidence how his scheme of assessment would work out, 
as among the owners of various interests; but that it would be ex- 
cessively complicated in its operation is shown by his statement that 
he would have ninety-nine divisions in the three columns of his 
rate book, that reversions would be annually valued for assess- 
ment, and that in certain circumstances the charge would have to 
be made an accumulating debt against the reversioners’ interest 
until the reversion falls in. It must be borne in mind that a rate 
on reversions will be an annual tax on capital independently of its 
present income. We are unable to recommend a plan which would 
be wholly at variance with the basis uniformly adopted hitherto in 
the imposition of Local Taxation.” (2.) “Separate valuations of 
the ground, and of the building, and distinct assessments on each.” 
On this the Committee state: “The feasibility of splitting up an 
entire property consisting of a house and its site is disputed, not only 
by such witnesses as Sir Thomas Farrer and Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
but, by men eminent in the very profession whose duty it would be 
to make such avaluation . . . The difficulties and anomalies which 
would result from the proposed scheme have been illustrated 
by many actual cases given in evidence. Instances have been given 
where the annual value of the site alone would be more than double 
the full rack-rent value of the entire property as at present existing, 
or where the annual value of the building, as estimated on its cost, 
would largely exceed the annual value of the building and site taken 
together; or, again, where the annual value of building and site, 
taken separately and added, would be considerably less than the 
rent which the whole property brings in its actual state. . . As 
regards its effect on the incidence of rates, it would not give direct 
relief to the large number of occupiers who are not payers of rates 

and, with respect to the system generally, we are of opinion 
that it would not in its substantial results sufficiently differ 
from that now in existence to compensate for the uncertainty, 
complication, and expense likely to be involved in its adoption.” 
(3.) The imposition of Municipal Death Duties. On this the 
report states: “Death duty upon real property situate within the 
limits of each municipality to be received by, or handed over to, 
the local authority, to be applied to municipal purposes. This pro- 
posal has been made mainly with the object of laying a share of 
municipal burdens on the owners of reversionary interests, who, it is 
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contended, at present escape from contributing to the public 
expenditure by which they benefit. These suggestions do not 
embody any complete scheme. We think that such modes of 
taxation cannot be considered as falling within the scope of our 
inquiry, which is directed to the question of imposing an ‘assess- 
ment’ on the owners of ground rents and ground values, and 
was, we believe, intended to refer to some system of annuul 
local taxation. But, if it should be determined by Parliament to 
impose special taxation upon the owners of reversionary interests 
within the limits of urban communities, with the view of bringing _ 
the owners under direct contribution towards local public ex- 
penditure, we think it is worthy of consideration whether the 
imposition of a death duty allotted to local municipal purposes 
would not afford the best means of effecting this object.” 
4. Rating of vacant building land on its capital value. With re- 
gard to this proposal, the Royal Commissioners on the Housing of 
the Working Classes in their report in 1885 made a recommendation 
in its favour. But they took little evidence on the subject, which 
necessarily only came parenthetically within the purview of their 
inquiries. The report of the Select Committee in 1892 argues 
strongly, and, as I think, convincingly, against the proposal. After 
reciting many practical difficulties in the way of giving effect to 
such a tax, and against a departure from “the well-established system 
of rating based upon the present annual value of the property in its 
actual state,” it proceeds: But there is another objection to the 
proposal, which appears to be nearly conclusive. This is that the 
proposed assessment is one laid on capital and not upon income. 
The proposal to tax capital constitutes an entirely new de- 
parture from the basis hitherto universally adopted in this country 
for local taxation ; and, if accepted, we cannot see how its application 
can be fairly confined to this special kind of property. As regards 
its application to building land in particular, we think the com- 
munity may on the whole trust to the intelligence and self-interest 
of owners to manage their own property so as in the long run to 
produce the maximum of income from it; and, as this income is 
taxed wherever it arises, the community benefits along with the 
owner, and thus in the end all that the land produces is the subject 
of taxation. It appears unfair to tax a value which consists in the 
anticipation of deferred income, and also to tax at an increased 
amount such deferred income when it actually arises. A tax on 
building land would be based on the income its present capital value 
would produce, if realized, and that capital value includes the pre- 
sent value of the larger income the land is expected to produce at 
a future time; and to tax also in its full amount such prospective 
income when it arises would be in effect to tax the same income 
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twice over. From this it would follow that under the proposed 
system the assessment once made on vacant land could never in 
fairness be increased, but that the rating on such land would have to 
continue in perpetuity at the amount of its first assessment.” In con- 
nection with this subject generally, it is well to remember the words 
used by Mr. Arthur Balfour, just before the last General Election. 
Speaking at St. James’s Hall on the 15th June, 1892, he said: 
“On the subject of ground-rents and the rating question generally 
I have no objection(and I believe I speak the minds of my col- 
leagues) to the division of rates. On the contrary, though I believe 
that it will be found by those who take the experiment in hand 
that it is very much more difficult to carry out than they suppose, 
I am perfectly prepared—so long as no existing contract is inter- 
fered with—to see in this respect an alteration in the apparent 
incidence of taxation; and so far as what are known as ground-rents 
especially are concerned my view always has been, and is still, that 
that and all other forms of income should be brought into account 
in dealing with the subjects which have to be paid for at present 
out of the rates, and that that is more justifiable than to do what 
you now do, namely, to throw education and all those other burdens, 
the list of which is too long to specify, not upon the people who 
benefit by them, but, only upon a section of the people who benefit 
by them, and not upon people according as they do benefit by them, 
but, according as they live in a dwelling rated at a greater or less 
amount. Therefore, I myself, though I see great practical ditticul- 
ties in the way, would rejoice to see any alteration in the law which 
would make the incidence of taxation perfectly clear, and which 
would bring into the net of taxation every species of property 
which benefits by taxation.” This opinion, that personalty should 
contribute to local taxation, was not merely a pious opinion of the 
late Government, although I doubt whether the local communities 
have ever appreciated the magnitude of the financial assistance 
which its legislation has given to the County Councils. Mr. Evan 
Spicer made his Budget statement in the London County Council 
on the 11th of April last. In this he gave the Exchequer Con- 
tribution as £537,435. In 1891-2, the Probate Duty alone had 
produced £493,825. The estimate of it for 1893-4 was £435,000. 
After declaring it was necessary to increase their rate by }d. in the 
£, he is reported in The Times to have said: “The Council must 
not, however, be led away by the thought that,as the increase in 
the rate this year was only }d., it would continue to grow at this 
low figure. Considering the increased interest to be paid on their 
loans, the new schemes looming in the distance, tramways, markets, 
water-supply, &c., improvements in the Metropolis, it was impera- 
tive that new sources of income should be found. The Council 
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could not be accused of being an extravagant body; but, unless 
they obtained new sources of income, the rate in the future 
was bound to increase.” This authoritative and ominous warn- 
ing may well suggest to Londoners the following chain of thought : 
Whatever may be the forms of taxation which ultimately may 
be approved for compelling the owners of ground values, or ground 
rents, or reversionary interests, to contribute in equity their 
proportionate amount of local burdens, it may well be doubted 
whether any new methods for obtaining increased contributions 
from realty will suffice for the growing outlay which has to be met. 
The reasons for placing this burden of local taxation on realty 
spring from historical causes which are largely obsolete. Per- 
sonalty now vies in value and amount with realty. The objects 
for which the local rates are being levied have become ever more 
and more numerous and expensive. Personal property benefits by 
and is interested in these objects equally with real property. In 
many cases it is impossible to differentiate between the essential 
characteristics of one object, to which local rates, levied on realty 
alone, are applied, and those of another object, for which imperial 
taxes, falling on personalty as well, are imposed. Conservatives, 
as it seems to me, should therefore assent to these propositions. 
The increase in the objects for which local taxation is levied, and 
in its volume, is inevitable, and is for the public good. But the 
increase inflicts at present an excessive load upon occupiers 
of houses and land. Any equitable addition to the fund which 
can be derived by taxes on the interests of landowners should 
be assented’ to. But, in addition, it is necessary that personal 
property should contribute its due share to the local expenditure, 
from which it derives benefits similar to those which are derived 
by real property. In carrying out such changes, London must not 
be considered, or dealt with, separately. The changes must be of 
universal application, and not restricted to one county alone. 
Moreover, the changes must be effected by a Public Bill, and not 
foisted upon some local Private Bill, the main provisions of which 
are non-political and non-contentious. These last propositions 
are also relevant to the consideration of (b) the demand for 
changes in the general law relating to the acquisition of land for 
local public purposes. The special change here advocated by the 
County Council has been and is that which comes under the 
specious designation of “Betterment.” So far, the Council has 
sought to give effect to it by Private Bill legislation. In 1890 it 
introduced the Strand Improvement Bill; in 1892, in its General 
Powers Bill, it endeavoured to apply the principle with reference 
to the Cromwell Road Bridge. Both Bills were referred to hybrid 
committees of the House of Commons, and both were rejected. 
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Then, in this Session, the Council introduced the London Owners’ 
Improvement Rate Bill. On objection being taken, the Speaker 
ruled that its purposes could only be carried out by a Public Bill; 
and it was consequently withdrawn. And, lastly, by Clause 45 of 
the Streets Improvements Bill, now before the House of Commons, 
the Council makes another attempt to have the principle of 
Betterment accepted. Very many Conservatives are probably not 
prepared to object obstinately on abstract grounds to the nominal 
principle of Betterment. The difficulty lies in applying it equitably 
and effectively in concrete cases, in determining the precise area 
over which it should run, and in ascertaining the particular 
interests in the scheduled houses and lands which will in fact be 
“bettered” by the proposed improvements. The general objections 
to the principle, and the particular objections to the modes in 
which the County Council has as yet attempted to give effect to it, 
are stated with admirable clearness and ability in the little book 
on Betterment in which Mr. Baumann has contrived to make a 
repulsive branch of law intelligible and interesting to the lay 
mind. It is enough for me to say here that I think that the 
duty of London Conservative members at present is to prevent a 
principle so novel and so disputable from receiving parliamentary 
sanction through piecemeal and private legislation; and to secure 
that this, and also suggested amendments of the Lands Clauses 
Act, shall be referred to a Select Committee, and that, pending its 
report, pressing London improvements shall be proceeded with 
under the existing law. 

I have now examined seriatim in these two articles the demands 
of the Progressives. I have tried to do this in a suggestive rather 
than in a dogmatic manner. My endeavour has been not to con- 
struct a positive policy, but to indicate the sort of spirit,and the 
kind of ideas, with which in my judgment the Progressive Programme 
should be met. On these municipal questions I hope there will 
always be more independence and individuality of thought than our 
Party System permits in imperial politics. And as the years go by, 
and if Conservatives cease to regard the Council with a rooted 
antipathy, and to oppose to all the proposals of the Progressives an 
obstinate and unreasoning non possumus, I believe that there 
may gradually be evolved these two main Parties—one frankly 
Socialistic, leaning upon the New Unionism of the working 
classes; and the other non-political, but laborious and zealous 
in and for the proper administrative work of the Council, which 
will draw support from all classes, and from Liberals as well as 
from Conservatives. 


C. A. WHITMORE. 
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TWO PROPER PRIDES. 


L. 


THE doctor half-unconsciously loosed hold of his pince-nez as he 
uttered his last words, and it fell with a click against his watch- 
chain. 

Maurice found himself wondering in an aimless fashion why he 
had heard the sound so plainly. But he did not wonder long, for 
soon it seemed to him that all sounds were as importunate in their 
demands upon his ear. The dropping of the coal from the fire ; the 
distant rattle of the traffic as it passed the end of Lower Dyott 
Street; the well-bred footfall, brisk but not hurried, of Sir Simon’s 
unclassifiable manservant, crossing the hall to open the door toa 
new patient—he heard them all: and the sounds somehow seemed 
relatively clearer in proportion to their shghtness and to their dis- 
tance. In his present state of tension, something seemed to be 
serving his ear as a reversed telescope serves the eye: his impres- 
sions of hearing were so indescribably sharp yet so infinitesimally 
minute. In his eye itself there was no such preternatural activity. 
On the contrary, it was idle as his ear was busy. He had been look- 
ing straight out of the window at a particular chimney-stack, a 
little higher than its neighbours, when Sir Simon Baldwin closed 
his closing sentences with the words, 

“Tt might be eighteen months. I have known such cases. But 
rarely. It would be better for you—or perhaps I ought not to say 
better—it would certainly be wiser, more prudent, not to count 
upon more than a year.” 

And throughout the three minutes’ silence which had followed 
he had stared at nothing but the chimney-pot. And he had not 
seen that. 

Sir Simon Baldwin coughed. He had finished writing his pre- 
scription some time ago, and all there was to say he had said 
already. He was not a bad-hearted Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, or, indeed, any less sympathetic than the average 
medical practitioner ; and he was willing to allow a patient any 
reasonable time to recover from a shock. Still, to a man of his 
professional eminence, minutes were minutes. There were not more 
than sixty of them to the hour, nor more than three hours between 
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ten a.m. and one. And when you have your waiting-room full of 
patients, and are due at a hospital at an early hour of the after- 
noon, and the particular patient who has been consulting you, and 
whom you have really told everything that it can be useful for him 
to know, and much more than it is pleasant for him to learn, is 
apparently lost in a reverie from which there seems no chance of 
his rousing himself unassisted, you—well, you do what Sir Simon 
Baldwin did in that situation. You cough. 

Sir Simon’s cough was not a noisy or obtrusive cough; but it was 
distinctly eloquent. It said quite plainly to his consultant, although 
of course, ever so much more delicately than any words could have 
put the thing, “ It isa painful situation. You have my professional 
sympathy ; but—my time is precious.” 

Maurice, of course, understood its meaning instantaneously. The 
tlash of his brain, indeed, preceded rather than accompanied the 
inpercéptible jerk of his head, as the sound struck his ear. He 
prepared to speak; and then suddenly a great fear seized him lest 
his voice should sound strange, and proclaim him stunned by the 
blow he had just received. It was with relief that he recognized it 
as his own, though it seemed to be addressing him from a needlessly 
ceremonious distance, and yet to be slightly louder than usual. 
He noticed, however, with pleasure, that there was no perceptible 
tremor in it. 

“I feel deeply obliged to you, Sir Simon,” it said, “for the 
frankness which you have used with me. I assure you I take it as 
i compliment to my strength of mind that you should have spoken 
so plainly.” 

“You invited me to do so, Mr. Gambier,—did you not?” said the 
physician, gravely. 

“True, true: I did,” replied the other hurriedly, as if his own 
share in the matter would less bear thinking of than his com- 
panion’s; “but it is one of those invitations which doctors are 
sometimes accused of evading. Would you have responded to it in 
the case of a woman, for instance ? Would you have told a woman 
that—that she only had a year to live?” 

Maurice arrived quite quietly and successfully at the close of his 
sentence: somewhat to his surprise; for it had seemed to him just. 
as likely that it would end in an agonized cry of “O, God! that 
you had never told me /” 

Sir Simon Baldwin rose to his feet, polite professional depreca- 
tion radiating from his entire person. 

“My dear sir, it is impossible for me—for any physician—to 
answer such a question. We should be ‘guided, as we always are, 
by circumstances, and by a sense of the double duty which we owe 
to our patients’ bodies and to their minds.” 

25* 
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“Of course, of course,” muttered Maurice, rising himself, in 
obedience to the hint. “My question was an idle one. Pray 
excuse it. And now let me—I feel I have trespassed too long on 
your time already. Eh? O, thanks! Yes, to be sure: the prescrip- 
tion. No particular directions about diet, I suppose?” he went on 
rather confusedly, as a whole jestbookful of ghastly fooleries about 
condemned criminals and their breakfasts jostled each other in his 
mind. 

“ No: I think not,” said Sir Simon, in a tone which just sutticiently 
conveyed the intimation that it mattered not two straws what 
his patient ate or drank, without any offensive hint of the further 
question, “As how should it?” 

Maurice fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket for the fee, and again 
the demon of grim humour whispered in his buzzing ear, “ Suppose 
it were a formality of our judicial procedure that as soon as the judge 
had put in his good word for the prisoner’s soul, and once more re- 
moved the black cap from that imitation of the tonsure which for- 
bade his priestly predecessors to take part in the shedding of blood, 
it should become the duty of the doomed wretch in the dock there 
and then to pay the jury the fixed remuneration for their services.” 

He grasped Sir Simon’s hand with nervous haste, half-afraid that 
as he did so he might break into an idiotic laugh; and leaving the 
purchase-money of his death-sentence in the cool, soft palm that 
he had pressed, he hurried from the room. 

The unclassifiable manservant, who seemed to have just missed 
the smartness of the footman, without having attained to the 
moral weight of the butler, stood ready to open the door for him ; 
but Maurice remembered with a qualm that he had left his 
umbrella in the waiting-room. Should he ask the unclassifiable one 
to fetch it for him? or should he face once more that company of 
fellow-criminals, every one of whom, probably, was to be let off with 
a so much lighter sentence than his: this one, perhaps, with 
transportation for the winter; that other with the fine of a few 
indulgences ; a third, possibly, with a mere caution ? 

He decided to face them, and, stepping quickly to the door, he 
opened it, and entered the room. 

There they all were, as he had left them only a quarter of an 
hour before, and with the labels which he had in imagination 
attached to thei still hanging round their necks. There was the 
middle-aged man with the sallow skin and purple-ringed eyes 
whom he had mentally accused of liver, and the older, greyer, 
stouter, more florid malefactor who had come, he guessed, to plead 
guilty to gout. There was the plain young mother with the 
unwholesome-looking child; there was the richly-draped, obese 
matron, whom he had confidently classed as a fellow-sufferer, with 
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the thickest-necked of her pugs; and there was the ascetic-looking 
Kast-End parson whom he had unhesitatingly set down as poi- 
trinaire. Externally they looked the same to him as before. He 
found nothing to modify in the disparaging judgment which the 
critic in him had pronounced upon them, as singularly unlovely 
and uninteresting, offensively, almost criminally, commonplace. But 
the relation to them of the man beneath the critic was altered 
—nay: transformed. The critic might be still looking down upon 
them from above; but the man, he felt with a sudden and 
indescribable pang of humiliation—the man was distinctly cone 
scious of looking up at them from below. 

He had entered the room half-curious to learn with what mixture 
of envy, resentment, or other kindred emotions, he would look upon 
them, and lo! the first sight of them had swept his mind clear of 
all such feelings, and left nothing there but a profound and in- 
tensely painful sense of inferiority. 

Yes: inferiority. That was the only word: an inferiority not 
personal, but of species. Contemptible though they might be, 
as specimens of it, the order of being to which they belonged ap- 
peared to have been suddenly elevated above his own ; and, try as 
he might, he could no more fancy himself the equal of any one of 
them, from the fat old lady down to the unwholesome child, than 
even the comeliest and most accomplished young Greek of the 
Pagan period could have fancied himself the equal of an unattrac- 
tive god. 

Eager for relief from the torment of the comparison, he caught up 
his umbrella and departed. The Nondescript opened the door for 
him with a countenance whose absolute lack of expression had a 
slightly soothing effect, and after a few minutes’ walking at a rapid 
pace through a crowd of now-estranged fellow beings—creatures 
endowed, for all that appeared, with immortality—Maurice found 
himself seated on one of the benches in the Park. 

There he sat for hours, revolving many things; and the dusk 
of an autumn day was deepening into darkness when he rose, 
and, half-wondering why he did so, bent his steps towards his 
club. His pace, as he approached it, grew slower and slower, like 
that of a man who is reaching the crisis of anxious cogitations ; and 
he was already nearly at its doors when he came to a halt, and said 
aloud, 

“ Yes! I’ll write to her. I'll write to-night. It will not only be 
fairer to her, but safer for me.” And his mind added, in mute con- 
tinuance of his short soliloquy, “ Fairer to her not to take her sym- 
pathy by surprise: safer for me to run no risk of having to find 
out afterwards, when the first shock of pity was past, that she was 
repenting her impulsive mistake.” 
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Then he went into his club, and, with a certain sense of relief at 
finding himself still under the beneficent despotism of routine, he 
ordered his dinner. 

II. 

If any of those dear friends of Clara Mostyn who were accus- 
tomed to deplore the “ coldness of her manner,” while at the same 
time assuring other dear friends that, “of course it was only man- 
ner,”—and that “she was really capable of very deep feeling for 
people whom she took to, you know,’—could have seen her as she 
sat with Maurice Gambier’s letter on her lap, they would have found 
such evidence of the truth of their kindly testimony as should— 
and, let us hope, would—have rejoiced them to discover. For the deep 
grey eyes which could undoubtedly look hard and cold at times were 
soft enough now. They were full, indeed, of an indescribable pity 
and tenderness, and something glittered on their long lashes in the 
firelight which could never have been brought to them even 
by the most affectionate observation of her dearest female friend. 
“Handsome,” rather than “sweet,” was the description usually 
given of her mouth: but then its firm marmoreal lines were 
seldom seen to melt as they were melting now; and that pa- 
thetic quiver of the lower lip, as she slowly raised and kissed her 
lover’s letter, was more unusual still. 

“Qh, it is terrible—terrible,’ murmured she. “ Poor Maurice! 
Poor, poor Maurice !” 

“Yes, dearest: it is very shocking,” said a clear, brisk voice 
beside her; “but of course, you know, it is—well, it is rather for- 
tunate too.” 

“ Fortunate, Jenny!” exclaimed her friend, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and indignation. 

“Well, I mean fortunate, that he should have found it out. It 
would have been a dreadful thing to have discovered it only after 
you were married.” 

“ Why any more dreadful then than it is now ?” 

“My dear Clara, what a question! Why, because then the 
knowledge would have come too late.” 

“Too late for what ?” asked Clara, almost sternly. 

The two women looked at each other in silence; but Jenny Car- 
drew’s soulless little brown eyes showed no trace of discomposure 
under Clara’s reproachful gaze. 

“T really don’t know, dear,” she resumed, in her usual level tone 
of cheerfulness, after a pause; “I really do not know why you 
should fence with me like this. It’s quite absurd your pretending 
not to know what I mean.” 

“You mean,” said Clara, in a low but steady voice, “that 
now I have heard that—now I have heard what I have, I should 
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agree to his proposal. You mean that I should break off our 
engagement ?” 


“No: I did not gather from his letter that he made any such 
proposal, or indeed proposed that you should do anything; but, 
since you ask me, I am certainly of opinion that you would do 
wisely to accept the offer that, as I understand it, he did make.” 

“It is the same thing.” 


“J don’t agree with you, and | must say | think you do little 
justice to poor, dear Mr. Gambier’s delicacy when you say so. But 
let me look at his letter again.” 


And, taking it from Clara’s lap, she read aloud, in a clear, ringing. 
absolutely expressionless voice, as follows :— 


*““My DEAREST CLARA,— 


‘*T have a piece of startling and painful news to tell you ; and, as I don’t 
believe in what is called ‘breaking’ bad news to people, which in my experience 
is about the worst way of telling it them, I will say at once that Sir Simon 
Baldwin has informed me that I have not more than a year to live. I consulted 
him this morning about that heart-trouble from which, you know, I have suffered 
for the last few months ; and his reply—his sentence, I suppose one might call it— 
was what I have said. 

‘**T can’t trust myself, just yet, at least, even to write to you all I think and feel 
about ourselves. I thought I should be able to say it all on paper, and away 
from you; but, now I am trying it, I find I can’t. It is all too fresh: you must 
give mea little more time. After all, I have a year before me. 

‘*T had another reason for not telling you this in person ; and that was that | 
wanted, and want, to give you time to recover from the first shock of my news, and 
look at this melancholy business like the dear, good, sensible girl you are. If 1] 
were not as sure of your good sense as Iam of your love, I should never venture 
to say what I am going to say to you ; because one kind of silly woman would mis- 
understand my feelings, and another kind would fancy I misunderstood hers. But 
youand Lare not like that : we understand each other ; and, just as I know you won't 
think I ilove you any the less because I forbid you to do a foolish thing, so I shall 
know that you love me none the less because you submit. Dearest, dearest, let me 
get the words written and done with : we cannot marry now. Some people would 
say that, even before this happened, I had no business to have asked you to marry 
me on the strength of expectations which my death, at any time before my uncle’s, 
would have defeated. But still the odds, as things looked then, seemed all in my 
favour, and I could have excused myself for doing then what I certainly do not 
consider justifiable now. If the doctors had given me another four or five years 
it would have been different, and I might have backed my life against my uncle’s. 
But, though I don’t consider Jack Gambier’s life a good one—either in the 
actuary’s or the moralist’s sense of the word—I can’t honestly say that I think it 
as bad in the actuary’s sense as mine. I can’t pretend to think it in the least 

degree probable that he will drink himself to death within the next twelve months ; 
and, now that he finds himself too shaky to ride, there is no chance of his cutting 
short his days in the hunting-field. In fact, it is any odds that he outlives me ; 
and if he is going to outlive me, what would become of you if we were to marry ? 
My reversion in the property would lapse ; Jack could ‘appoint’ by will to anyone 
he pleases ; and you—for, unluckily, I have never insured my life—would be left a 
widow within the year, and a widow without a shilling! Either of the two is a 
bad enough look-out; but both together—no! The thought would embitter every 
hour of the life that remains to me, and render it ten times as hard for me to make 
a decent ending. 

“T am going away, dear, for a time just to try and—well, just to pull myself 
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together ; and, when I began this letter, I meant it to be one of farewell until my 
return. But you won’t think me too miserably weak and selfish, and wanting in 
consideration for you, if I ask to see you once before I go. The sort of warning 
I have had is apt to make one a little superstitious perhaps ; but, if I were to leave 
London without seeing you, I should be haunted by the fear that I might be going 
on a longer journey than I intend, and should never get a chance of saying good- 
bye to you at all. If it would be too painful to you at present, send me the single 
word No, and I will wait ; but if I may come and see you this day week, at Mrs. 
Cardrew’s, do not give yourself the distress of writing one line of reply to this too- 
long letter. I shall know by your silence that you see this matter and my duty in 
it as I see them. I shall know that you love me enough to let medo what my own 
love tells me is best for you. Do not fear, dearest, that that love will prove less 
because it cannot become a husband’s, or that any closer union between us could 


make it truer, deeper, more devoted, than it is now, and ever will be while life 
remains, 


** Your own 
** MAURICE.” 

Clara Mostyn’s tears did not (for a woman) lie very near the 
surface ; but they were flowing fast enough before her friend had 
finished. 

“ Dear fellow!” said Jenny Cardrew, placidly, as with deliberate 
fingers she folded up the letter and replaced it in its envelope. 
“ How nicely he writes. So thoughtful and considerate of him to 
ask you not to reply, so as to spare you even the pain of accepting 
his offer. As it is, you have simply to do nothing but wait without 
writing to him: and then when he comes next week it will be 
understood between you that the engagement is off. That is so— 
isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Clara, in a dry, hard voice, “yes: if I don’t write.” 

“Tf you don’t write? But, my dear, good, absurd Clara, you are 
surely not going to sit down and dash off a letter to this poor dying 
man, telling him that you are not the sensible girl he calls you, 
and that you insist upon marrying him, in spite of all that he has 
said, and that you would not miss a single post in assuring him 
that, a 

“No, Jenny!” cried Clara, with a flash of anger from her wet eyes 
that for a moment daunted even the flippant little cynic before 
her. “Of course, I should not write to him to-night, nor to-morrow 
either. That would be replying to him in that very spirit of impulse 
against which this letter, this loving, noble letter of his, was meant 
to protect me. I shall let at least three days pass before I write to 
him, so that he may know that my reply has not been written in a 
mere fit of womanly compassion, but that I thought it over calmly, 
and that my whole mind and will, my whole heart and soul, go 
with it.” 

“But, bless my whole heart and soul! You can’t marry the 
man against his will!” 

Clara Mostyn was not vainer than a woman ought to be; but the 
notion that a man passionately in love with her could possess any 
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will to be overcome would seem to the least vain of women ridicu- 
lous. 

The smile with which she replied, “No : not against his will,” had 
a sublime arrogance which the entire male sex, if present, would 
have been justified in resenting. 

Its only witness, however, being of the speaker’s sex, was, of 
course, in complete sympathy with it, and found her own remark 
just uttered a little absurd. 

“Well, you know what I mean,” said she, a little petulantly. 
“ Not against his will, but against his better judgment.” 

“Tt would not be against his better judgment, except so far as he 
is judging for me; and I shall claim my right to judge for myself.” 

“He won't accept the sacrifice. He is too unselfish.” 

“ He won’t refuse it. He is too just.” 

“Too just! What has justice to do with it ?” 

“Everything. He has no right to refuse me leave to do what he 
would do himself if our cases were reversed. Do you suppose he 
would give up his desire to marry me if it was I who had only a 
year to live?” 

Jenny looked at her friend with a twinkle of amusement in her 
restless eye. 

“ Decidedly, Clara Mostyn,” she said, after a moment's silence, 
“ you are either as innocent as a Dresden-china shepherdess or as 
artful as an imitation one. You cannot really think that the 
sacrifice would be the same for him as for you, or even that it 
would be any sacrifice for him at all. Why, what can you suppose 
that a man would lose by marrying to be left a widower in a year? 
whereas for you, with youth, good looks, birth, breeding, manners, 
temper, accomplishments, friends, and the footing that I could give 
you in society—everything, in short, except money, to give you at 
least a fair chance of winning almost any husband you like—for 
you to throw away the attraction of maidenhood upon a man who, 
at the end of twelve months, will leave you a widow without a 
shilling, and only too probably with an encumbrance is—is—well, 
you must know, as well as I do, Clara, that the two things don’t bear 
& moment’s comparison.” 

It was excellent good sense, and Clara knew it; and Jenny, seeing 
that she knew it, could afford to disregard the fact, of which she was 
equally conscious, that its immediate effect would be, as that of too 
brutal common sense always is, to inflame sentiment in its momen- 
tary resolves. For the shrewd young woman knew also that the 
reaction in favour of common sense is all the more energetic when 
sentiment cools down. 

And, to allow time for that necessary process, Mrs. Cardrew tripped 
cheerfully off to an interview with her dressmaker. 
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Ii. 

A lover's eulogy of his mistress is not always a model of critical 
justice; but Maurice Gambier’s affectionate, if not very impassioned 
description of Clara as a “dear, good, sensible girl,” was about as 
accurate as need have been. That she was good, with all the good- 
ness of the kindly, honest, equable-tempered English girl of gentle 
blood, even her worst enemies would hardly have dared to deny : 
and only those shallow souls who fancy that a woman must seem 
cold to her lover because she is undemonstrative to them could 
have wondered at any man holding her dear. Still, it was true enough 
that, to many eyes, and those not unfriendly or superficial, her 
practical good sense seemed just a little too much in evidence—and 
in evidence, sometimes, at the expense of her sweetness. It must 
be admitted that whosoever would have included a passionate, un- 
calculating, self-abandoning devotion in his ideal of womanly love 
must have pronounced hers deficient. Such an one would, un- 
doubtedly, have found her a little too “sensible” for his taste. It 
was not that she was incapable of self-sacrifice, even of the heroic 
order ; but to sacrifice herself without a thought of the consequences 
was impossible to her. From the very constitution of her character, 
she was unable to help distinctly seeing, accurately measuring, 
deliberately weighing, the consequences of any act of self-abnegation 
that she was called upon either to choose or to decline; and that is 
a temperament which, while it enhances the merit of self-sacrifice, 
adds indefinitely to its difficulty. It isan excellent drag, an invalu- 
able brake; but as an impulse to action it leaves a little to be 
desired. There are some steps in life, as there are some opera- 
tions in war, which are best performed “ at a rush,”’—which, indeed, 
can hardly be performed otherwise ;—but a rush requires an im- 
petus to start it, and this was precisely what Clara’s calm, reflec- 
tive nature lacked. 

One propulsive force it did indeed possess, which would have 
carried her triumphantly over every obstacle—the force of an in- 
flexible and almost passionate pride. But to this, unfortunately, her 
lover had, through the course he had adopted, forborne to appeal. 
Had he come straight to her and told her of his death-sentence, 
leaving her to act on the information as she thought fit, she would 
have sooner died than have shown the slightest wavering in her 
fidelity to their engagement. Her pride would have issued its orders 
so instantly and so peremptorily that the voice of her reason would 
never have been heard at all. But how different was the position 
now! Confronted with a proposal which she could accept without 
humiliation or discredit,—nay: which would accept itself (so to 
speak) if she merely held her peace,—she found her judgment free 
to declare itself; and it did declare itself with discomposing frankness. 
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Throughout the whole jong restless night it plied her with the 
assurance that Maurice was right, and that the marriage which they 
had contemplated had, in very truth, become what he had so 
candidly called it—“a foolish thing.” She was not mercenary in 
the sense of loving money for itself, or even for the pleasures it 
could purchase. But she keenly felt the helplessness and depen- 
dence of the position which she occupied in the house of her sole 
surviving relative, a maiden aunt in straitened circumstances, who, 
with resignation, but without enthusiasm, had brought her up from 
childhood; and she had frankly looked forward to a marriage 
which promised freedom for herself and comfort for her guardian’s 
declining years. How, then,could she leave her, only to return after 
a short twelvemonth a portionless widow, and to impose the old 
burden, if not inflict a new one, upon that struggling household ? 
It was impossible—impossible, she repeated to herself, as towards 
daybreak she sank into a troubled sleep. 

She rose in the morning, unrefreshed and undecided; and 
throughout the whole of a day which her astute hostess strove to 
fill with as many distractions as possible the struggle between love 
and prudence still continued. But now, in the egotism of her 
perplexity, she began at times to feel something almost like 
resentment at that very magnanimity of her lover which had 
subjected her to so painful an ordeal. A hundred times did she 
regret his having written that generous letter. Why, O why, had 
he not come himself, and told her the sad story unaccompanied by 
any offer of release ? so that the call of duty might have been clear, 
and pride itself would have thrown her into his arms. Why, O why, 
had he invested with all the difficulty of heroism what should have 
been left a simple obligation of honour? Why had he made the 
path of selfishness so easy and the way of self-sacrifice so hard ? 
No doubt he had acted with the kindest motives in giving her 
back her freedom; but was it true kindness to liberate her from 
a constraint which was in itself a source of strength ? 

And, after all, had he liberated her in any but the merest 
technical sense of the word ? Was it even possible for him to set her 
free? Nay: did even he himself in reality consider her free? No 
doubt he fancied that he did. No doubt his advice had been 
sincerely and seriously given, and in the honest belief that she 
might follow it without blame, and that he himself would love her 
none the less if she did. But would he? Did he know himself well 
enough to be sure? Did any man know himself so well on a matter 
of that kind as he was known by the woman who loved him? and 
was not Clara herself sure, certain, convinced, that, whatever Maurice 
might think now, she would fall in his estimation if she allowed the 
engagement to be broken, and take a colder place in his heart ? 
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So the days wore on. The second and the third had passed; and 
the watchful Mrs. Cardrew noted with satisfaction that no letter had 
been written. The fourth day caine and went; and she began to 
feel confident that Clara, after all, was going to do “the sensible 
thing.” Yet throughout all four days and until the end of the fifth 
the struggle had still been going on in Clara’s mind, and it was not 
till the morning of the sixth that it had come to an end. But on 
that morning she awoke to find, to her surprise, not so much that 
she had made up her mind, as that her mind (so to speak) had 
“made up” her; and that she was absolutely, unquestioningly, 
irrevocably, resolved—to fulfil her engagement. 

Clara had undergone one of those experiences which must have 
convinced many people (who never heard of Schopenhauer) that 
their inner nature does not consist wholly of an intelligence capable 
of weighing conflicting motives, and of reporting that this or that 
is the stronger and must be obeyed; but that in the very mid-stress 
of such a conflict an impulse from the deeper currents of the stream 
ot Being may on a sudden surge upward to the surface of conscious- 
ness, and sweep Action before it like thistle-down upon a torrent. 

The Will within her had spoken, and the wrangling contentions 
of the Reason were silenced as summarily as the debates of the 
Rump by the voice of Cromwell. And with the silencing of them 
there came a rush of remorseful surprise that she could ever have 
listened to them at all. Now that that mysterious despot within 
her who had so long kept silence had at last spoken with such 
absolute command, his voice appeared to awaken a thousand sleep- 
ing echoes in her heart. She listened to them almost with a shudder 
of shame at the thought of their so-long-unbroken silence. How 
could she ever have hesitated? Dear Maurice! Dear, generous, 
loving Maurice! What else in this world could there be to think 
of but him? What duty, what interest, what care, but that of 
watching over him, comforting, sustaining him? What other or 
higher mission than to brighten that fast-gathering darkness with 
a woman’s love, to smooth with a wife’s devotion that pillow which 
Death was so soon to spread ? 

With so radiant a calm of countenance did Clara meet her friend 
at the breakfast-table that fateful morning that Mrs. Cardrew shot 
at her a suspicious glance. 

Was this, she quickly asked herself, the wholesome contentment 
of the woman who is going to do “the sensible thing”? or was it the 
morbid tranquillity of the resolved martyr ? 

“Well, my dear,” she said, in a tone of badinage, selected as the 
most likely to surprise a confession, “is the heroic letter written 
yet?” 

“No,” replied Clara, placidly, though with the faintest flicker of a 
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smile at the corners of her mouth. “I am going to do my heroism 
by word of mouth.” 

Jenny Cardrew was more reassured by the placidity than dis- 
composed by the simile, or even by the (evidently ironical) remark. 
After all, Clara could not be taking it so coolly if she were really 
going to make a fool of herself. “She who understands as well as 
any woman in the world (for she is no romantic school-girl) what 
such a sacrifice would mean.” 

She finished her breakfast in comparative ease of mind; and only 
at its conclusion did she throw out another feeler, as though to 
make assurance doubly sure. 

“T wonder you don’t write to the poor fellow, Clara,” she said. 

“ My dear Jenny,—why ?” 

“It would be kinder to him to put an end to his suspense. As 
you talk about heroism, of course you are going to marry him; 
and your silence will make him think you are not.” 

“Then he'll be all the more pleased to get me,” said Clara. And 
she laughed at seeing how completely her friend had deceived her- 
self into taking sober seriousness for irony. And Jenny, the 
self-deceived, laughed also. 

And, if earthly ears were open to sounds from the world of 
spirits, the two women might have heard a peal of mocking 
laughter mingling with their own—the laughter of those satiric 
imps of destiny who watch the blind moves of mortals on the 
chess-board of life, and who well knew here that by that light, un- 
thinking decision of hers to speak to her lover instead of writing 
to him, Clara Mostyn had made shipwreck of her happiness for 
ever. 

IV. 

At eleven o'clock on the following morning Jenny Cardrew was 
sitting in her boudoir, with feet on the fender and a newspaper in 
her hand. Clara had breakfasted in her own room, and was com- 
pleting her toilet with just a thought more care than usual in 
expectation of the momentous interview which was about to take 
place. But her heart was still light with her new resolve, and she 
had almost ceased to think of the long-drawn agony of the coming 
year of doom, in her relief at the thought that she would share that 
ordeal with her lover. Maurice Gambier had arrived, and with 
flushed cheek and lighted eye was pacing the drawing-room to and 
fro, awaiting her appearance. The sound of her descending foot- 
steps was even now audible through the half-open door of the 
boudoir, when the listless glance which had been indolently travel- 
ling down the columns of the newspaper, was suddenly arrested, and 
Jenny Cardrew, springing to her feet with a sharp exclamation, 
darted into the hall. Clara’s hand was already on the handle 
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of the drawing-room door, when she felt Mrs. Cardrew’s agitated 
touch upon her shoulder. 

“One moment, Clara!” whispered the breathless Jenny. “Come 
in here for just one moment. I have something to show you. You 
must see it before you go in to him.” 

Astonished at her friend’s unwonted excitement, Clara followed 
her into her boudoir; and Jenny, without speaking, but with a 
finger upon the startling paragraph, thrust the newspaper before 
her eyes. 

“We regret,” she read, “to announce the death of Colonel John 
Gambier, which occurred very suddenly yesterday, at his house in 
Eaton Place. The deceased baronet, who was a well-known figure 
in sporting circles, had not yet completed his fifty-second year.” 

Friendship, it is well known, is usually founded upon community 
of sympathy ; but the effect produced upon the two women by this 
announcement was singularly diverse. Mrs. Cardrew’s countenance 
wore an expression of eager and pleasurable interest ; but the colour 
had fled in a moment from Miss Mostyn’s face, and the light had 
faded from her eyes. 

“ You—you haven't written to him, Clara?” asked Jenny, with 
sudden misgiving. 

“No,” came the answer, as slowly uttered as the question had 
been quickly shot. “No: I haven’t written.” 

“ How fortunate!” (with a sigh of relief). “How very fortunate. 
And you hadn't seen this ?” 

“No: I have not looked at the paper to-day.” 

“ And you would have met him without knowing anything about 
Colonel Gambier’s death if it hadn’t been for me!” exclaimed the 
exulting Jenny. “Decidedly, Clara, I was born to be your good 
genius !” 

Meetings with a good genius in the flesh are so rare that the 
rules of correct behaviour at such interviews have never been for- 
mulated. But Jenny soon began to wonder whether it was the 
proper thing for a woman to survey her good genius with so stern 
a silence and with a stare so stony. 

“ Because, of course,” she continued, after a pause, and with a 
little less elation of manner, “ your knowing all about this—this— 
well, this melancholy event, before you give Mr. Gambier your final 
answer, will make all the difference to you,—won’t it ?” 

Clara had turned to go ; but at these last words she glanced back 
at_ the speaker, and said, with what her friend afterwards described 
as a “strange sort of smile,” 

“My dear Jenny, you have no idea of the difference that it will 
make. I shan’t try and explain it to you till I have seen Maurice, 
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and I am not quite sure that I shall be able to make you under- 
stand it then.” 

And, with a heart full of bitterness at ironical Fate, at her 
hesitating self, and at her officious friend, but with her medi- 
tated avowal frozen hard upon her lips, she stood in her lover's 
presence. 

Maurice caught her in his arms, and, in the pathetic strain of 
the doomed man’s embrace, the heart beneath her rigid will gave 
way. She burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” said Maurice, though with a trembling lip; 
“don’t ery. I—I thought, I hoped, you would have partly got over 
the shock by this time.” 

Her head sank upon his shoulder, and a great wave of love and 
pity surged up against the granite sea-wall of her pride. 

He led her to a sofa, and sat down by her, his arm still round 
her waist. She looked at him wistfully from under tear-laden 
lashes. There was a light of joyous hope in his eyes, and an 
answering beacon flamed up in her own heart. What if he were 
about to revoke his offer of release, to ignore her hesitations, 
and by again pressing for their marriage to unseal her lips, and 
enable her to avow the resolve to which she had the day before 
awakened ? 

“Clara,” he said, with quiet, eager utterance, “do you know what 
has happened? Have you heard?” 

“ Do you mean about Colonel Gambier’s death? Yes: it has just 
been shown me in the newspaper.” 

The answer came upon Maurice as a disappointment. He had 
hoped that she would have been ignorant of it, and that in one and 
the same breath he might have told her of his accession of wealth, 
and invited her to share it. But now—he paused and looked more 
closely at her. She had seen the news, then; and yet—and yet these 
tidings of his good fortune, this removal of the only obstacle, as it 
seemed to him, to their marriage, appeared to have given her no 
pleasure. 

A sudden pang shot through him. What if it had not been the 
only obstacle, or even the chief obstacle for her ? 

“It’s a poorish joke of fortune,” he said, grimly, after a moment’s 
pause, “ to sentence a man to death and then load him with riches, 
all within a week.” 

The end of Maurice’s sentence spoilt the beginning. The hand 
which was stealing towards his own at the word “death” stopped 
short at the word “riches.” He noted the arrested movement 
without divining its true cause, and the chill of despair crept 
slowly over his heart. Yes: he was a rich man, but a dying one: 


and why should this young, healthy, happy life unite itself with 
his ? 
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And in Clara’s heart a voice was crying passionately, “ Let him 
speak! It is for him to speak. How can you offer yourself to him 
now that he is so rich when you refused him while he was poor ’ 
And how can you tell him that while he was yet poor you had re- 
solved to offer yourself to him? Let him speak first, and you can 
tell him that. To tell him uninvited would be unendurable 
humiliation.” 

But, alas! the one possible moment for speech on Maurice's 
part had passed for ever. He sat gloomily wondering at what he 
now regarded as his own egotistic blindness. It was clear, it had 
been clear for days, that Clara had mentally accepted his offer 
of release. Why else had she left his letter unanswered, and 
how should her resolve have been changed by anything that had 
happened since ? He was rich now; but what of that? The money 
question, it may be, had never dwelt a moment in her mind. It 
was all very well for him to have insisted on the imprudence of her 
marrying Poverty; but she herself might have thought only of the 
misery, the anguish, the horror of a marriage with impending 
Death. She loved him—yes, perhaps; but not enough, he bitterly 
reflected, to face that ordeal. She had plainly told him by her six 
days’ silence that she was unequal to such a self-surrender. Could 
he insult her now by offering to purchase it? Never. 

And thus, over against that fortress-wall of the woman’s pride, 
so impregnable in aspect, but which a word from Maurice would 
have laid low, there silently arose another on the side of the man. 
as strong, as stern, as immoveable by anything save a voice, as re- 
solute in silence as her own. 

The shadow of either barrier seemed to fall upon the other’s face, 
and beneath it the heart of each grew cold. 

There was a long and melancholy silence in the room, which 
Maurice was the first to break. 

“T am leaving England, Clara, the day after John Gambier’s 
funeral, for San Remo.” 

“For long ?” asked Clara, in a low voice. 

“For a month or two. I am not myself yet. I shall be better 
when I come back—at least, | hope so. But I will write often: I 
may—mayn’t I?” 

Clara could only motion assent with her low-bent head. Her 
face was buried in her hands; her heart seemed bursting; but her 
eyes were dry. . 

Maurice rose to his feet. 

“It was too soon,” he said, laying a gentle hand on her shoulder, 
“] feared it would be. Let us say good-bye now: it is best. It 
will not be for long.” 

As in a dream, Clara also rose; and they stood facing each other 
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with joined hands, and their impenetrable veils of pride held steadily 
before the yearning fires of their eyes. Then with a sudden move- 
ment Maurice drew her towards him, kissed her passionately on the 
lips, and was gone. 

Jenny Cardrew, sitting in her boudoir, heard the closing of the 
street door, and went to her window. Maurice more than suspected 
that a pair of curious eyes would be watching him; and his step, as 
he walked down the street, was brisk and firm. Mrs. Cardrew 
returned, well satisfied, to her easy-chair. “It is all right,” she 
said: “ evidently it is all right. And to think how ditferently it 
might all have turned out if I hadn’t stopped Clara just in time! 
Decidedly, some women are born lucky.” 


V. 
The summer of another year had waned into autumn; and 
Maurice Gambier was back again in his London home, the sands of 
his life-glass running very low. There is no need to keep the diary 
of his thoughts. It is an old sort of history which has been often 
told, dismal to listen to, and terrible (one would think) to “make.” 
Somewhat to his surprise, Maurice had found it less dreadful and 
more dreary than he expected. That is to say, his spells of acute © 
mental suffering were rarer and shorter; his intervals of list- 
less hebetude longer and more frequent than he had looked for. 
He found, also, and again somewhat to his astonishment, that his 
spiritual hold upon life was not loosening with a rapidity nearly 
equal to that with which its temporal span was contracting. A 
philosopher of mystical tendencies would probably have founded 
upon the phenomenon an argument for the immortality of the soul. 
Maurice preferred the more rationalistic explanation that he was 
as deeply in love as ever with Clara Mostyn, and at the same time 
that she aroused in him a new wonder and curiosity which alone 
would have sufficed to keep his thoughts fixed upon her constantly. 
He had seen her but twice since his return from San Remo, and 
the interviews had been painful and constrained. But she had 
written, and wrote, to him unceasingly; and her letters seemed 
to open fountains of love which, when he was in her presence, she 
kept sternly sealed. 

Again and again he asked himself, in cruel perplexity, how it was 
that an affection which appeared so ardent and devoted had been 
unable to rise to any height of self-sacrifice. 

Nor was it any more intelligible to Mrs. Cardrew, to whose busily- 
scheming brain the necessity of bringing these two—the wealthy 
lover and the penniless mistress—together again, in time, at any 
rate, for the money to find its way to what Jenny pronounced to be 
its “ natural destination,” seemed more and more urgent every day. 
VOL. XXI. 26 
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She was careful, however, not to think aloud on this side of the 
subject in her friend’s presence. 

“Tt is evident enough,” she said to herself, “that I did more 
harm than good by telling Clara the news of Colonel Gambier’s 
death that morning. She’s a funny girl, and must have repelled 
Maurice by her manner in some way. What I can’t understand is 
where his pride should have come in. But, anyhow, this sort of 
lovers’ misunderstanding is only all very well for a week or two. It 
is absurd to keep it up for a year, especially when it is the last 
year of a man’s life, and he really has nobody else to leave his 
money to. Yes,” she added, after a moment's reflection: “ Mr. 
Gambier is the one to approach.” 

And approach him she did, slipping out one day for that purpose, 
unknown to Clara, who this year was prolonging her usual London 
season visit to Mrs. Cardrew in that state of painful pre-occupa- 
tion which makes the victims of it cling to any place of sojourn in 
which they may find themselves, not from love of it, but from 
dread of change: the feeling of the man who is afraid to move 
an injured or a gouty limb lest he should awaken the sleeping pain. 
Approach him she did, and with so confident an account of Clara’s 
feelings towards him as brought a flush to his wasted cheek, and 
lent an added lustre to the too-brightly burning eyes. 

He was too ill now to go out ; but he begged her to come to him: 
and Clara came. They both felt it was the last visit ; and, indeed, 
a glance at Maurice might have sufficed to reveal as much even to 
eyes of less tender solicitude than hers. He was painfully conscious 
of the change in himself, and of the contrast with her young health 
and beauty ; and the sense of it chilled him, and his resolve. He 
had meant to go straight to the point and ask her bluntly whether 
Mrs. Cardrew was right, and that she would have married him but 
for a misunderstanding. But the very sight and touch of her soft, 
warm hand, as it rested on his fleshless fingers, unnerved him. To 
talk of marriage between her and such as he seemed too ghastly, 
and he thrust his original purpose from him with something like a 
shudder. 

Clara sat beside him, talking, as was her wont, with resolute cheer- 
fulness; but she, too, seemed conscious to-day of some subject 
which strove to force itself forward, but must be kept back. An 
hour passed—an hour and a half—two hours: and Maurice had not 
brought himself to speak. 

At last, by an effort which she strove to conceal, but vainly, 
Clara rose to go. 

“T am tiring you, Maurice,” she said, speaking quickly, for fear 
her voice should shake. 

“ No,” he answered, in a low voice: “it is I who am tiring you.” 
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She shook her head and sank once more into her chair, beside 
his sofa. 

Maurice turned towards her, and took both her hands in his. 

“Clara,” he said, in a tone that thrilled her, “there is something 
I must say to you—to-night, before you go. I may never—there 
may never be another opportunity.” 

He felt the quivering of her hands in his; but he went on steadily 
enough. 

“You have been very kind to me, and I am very selfish; but I 
cannot help longing even now—with all my soul—now that I am 
bidding farewell to you for—well, perhaps for ever—that things 
had turned out differently, so that, that you might—you might have 
been with me to the last.” 


Clara was trembling now from head to foot; but she uttered no 
word. 

“They say that life is a dream,” he went on, “and death an 
awakening ; and perhaps I am a fool to run the risk of dispersing 
the brightest vision in my own life-dream before I die. But, Clara, 
I have thought sometimes, and more than ever of late, that things 
might have turned out differently but for—but for a misunderstand- 
ing—that you loved me enough even to marry me, a year ago, 
poor doomed wretch that I was, if it had not been for 8 

He stopped : Clara’s head had sunk on his shoulder, and ber hand 
had stolen to his lips. 

“QO, hush! dear Maurice! Hush! hush! It is too late now—too 
late—too late.” 

Maurice, however, did not need silencing. It was enough that 
she had not spoken. His own pride, strong even in death, was 
again up in arms, and not a word more would he have uttered. 
But as for Clara’s pride, it had melted away. Not this any longer, 
but remorse and ruth and bitter self-reproach, it was that kept her 
silent. It had been her part to speak, her accusing conscience 
cried, when speech would have profited: let her at least refrain from 
it now when it would be more than useless. How—how could she 
tell him now that it was through her, the foolish and cruel hardness 
of her heart, that he was passing in loneliness to the grave ? 

“QO, Maurice! I love you! I love you!” she cried, passionately. 
“ Believe me that no wife could love you more dearly than I.” 

And Maurice received and returned her caresses with a solemn 
tenderness that added to her anguish—with a soothing parental kind 
of sweetness that said more plainly than words, “ Yes: with a love 
as dear as a wife’s, perhaps ; yet—not the same.” 

It was with the gentle reproach of this unspoken utterance ring- 
ing through her heart that Clara rose from her farewell embrace, 
and hurried, weeping, from the house; but, before she reached Mrs. 
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Cardrew’s, she had undergone another revulsion of feeling, and the 
confession which she had withheld in her shame for herself, and out 
of pity for her lover, now appeared to her in the light of a duty 
to both. 

“ Why, Clara!” exclaimed Mrs. Cardrew, after her sharp eyes had 
rested a moment on the tear-stained countenance of her friend, 
“ you have not told him after ali.” 

The crisis was too grave for any concealment, and she went on 
with increasing agitation : 

“T see it in your face. I am sure of it. And you are going to 
let that poor fellow die without telling him that—— ” 

“No: I am not,” struck in Clara, abruptly. “I am not quite so 
hard as you think me; nor as soft either, in the way of shrinking 
from pain.” 

And sitting down to the writing-table, she poured out her whole 
soul to him in one remorseful letter. She told him frankly of her 
five days’ hesitation, and of her final resolve; then of the hurried 
but fatal colloquy with Mrs. Cardrew the moment before their 
interview, and of the “ proper pride” (though she did not call it so) 
which had prevented her making to the rich man the avowal which 
she had withheld from the poor one. In short, she told him all: 
and Jenny Cardrew, as she read the letter handed to her, breathed 
again. 

Once more she saw herself playing, and this time with real suc- 
cess, the réle of the “ good genius.” Her elation got the better 
of her discretion. 

“Thank Heaven, Clara!” she exclaimed, “you have recovered 
your senses at last, and it looks this time as if my efforts to bring 
about a rupprochement would really not be thrown away.” 

“Your ettorts!” cried Clara, facing suddenly about, and con- 
fronting her friend. 

At any other moment Jenny’s heart would have misgiven her at 
the tone and manner in which this was said; but she was now too 
full of her triumph. 

“Yes: ny efforts, dear,” she replied, proudly. “It was I who hinted 
to him, like the good, faithful friend I am, what I believed to be your 
feelings towards him; and, though it would have been kinder, I 
think, if you had confessed them to him by word of mouth, yet 
still that letter, if it is less satisfactory, sentimentally speaking, 
will answer all practical purposes. And of course you know,” she 
added, with somewhat uneasy playfulness, “ that it was the practical 
results of reconciling you two which appealed most strongly to 
your very business-like friend, Jenny Cardrew.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Clara, slowly. 

“I dare say you don’t,” replied Mrs. Cardrew, somewhat im- 
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patiently ; “ you wouldn’t; but you will before long, when—when— 
well, when Mr. Gambier’s will comes to be read.” 

For the second time the words of the good genius produced 
this same strange effect. This subject of this beneficial tutelage 
turned deadly pale. 

“Give me the letter,” said Clara; and, taking it from the 
astonished Mrs. Cardrew’s hand, she walked to the fireplace, and 
dropped it into the heart of the glowing coals. 


Just eight days after Clara’s avowal had blazed to ashes, Jenny 
Cardrew stood in her boudoir with an open letter in her hand. It had 
come as a sealed enclosure in a large legal-looking envelope, by the 
side of which its covering letter lay opened on the table. The en- 
closure bore date of the day after Clara’s interview with Maurice, 
and ran as follows :— 


**My Own DEAREST CLARA,— 

‘**T am writing these lines to be forwarded to you in a separate envelope 
together with the letter which will inform you of the contents of my will, and 
which my solicitor has received instructions to write to you immediately after my 
death. 

‘**T shrank so much from the thought of your pain, and from the pain of causing 
it, that I did not tell you last night that the kiss you gave me at parting was a 
kiss of last farewell. But it was so. Weshall meet no more on earth. As for 
me, I have outlived my last illusion, and Iam glad to go. Do not think me un- 
grateful, dear, for the constant kindness and affection with which you have done 
so much to hearten and sustain me for the last year ; but until last night [ still 
clung to the hope—and some words of Mrs. Cardrew’s strengthened it—that, after 
all, it might have been some mere misunderstanding that kept us apart : that even 
after my death-sentence you loved me enough to marry me, but that by an un- 
lucky chance you heard of the change of my fortune before you had spoken, and 
that then pride kept you silent. 

‘* But, after last night, I know that that was a delusion of mine and a mistake of 
Mrs. Cardrew’s ; for if it had been so you would not, you could not, have denied 
the joy and comfort of such an avowal toa dying man. You have done what you 
could, dearest; and it has been much. God bless you for it. Good-night, and 


good-bye. 
‘* MAURICE.” 


“Dear fellow!” said Jenny Cardrew, sweetly; “what a nice 
letter! So generous and forgiving: and I dare say,” she went on, 
taking up the blue covering letter which lay before her, “I dare 
say this is equally kind—kinder than you deserve, I suspect, my 
dear. Perhaps a legacy of a thousand pounds.” 

The paper fell from her hands. Maurice Gambier had willed 
the whole of his rich heritage from his uncle—eighty thousand 
pounds, at least, as that “calculating” young woman rapidly 
computed—to Clara Mostyn absolutely. 

“Well!” exclaimed Jenny, after an almost awe-stricken pause. 
“Well! of all the wayward girls who ever tried to fly in the face 
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of fortune and couldn’t, you are, beyond all comparison, the most 
wayward and the most lucky! Clara Mostyn, you were born to 
fall on your feet.” 

The metaphor was not at that moment a very appropriate one, 
for Clara was lying face downwards on the sofa. Two or three 
times during her friend’s reading of the letter her shoulders had 
been shaken with a convulsive sob ; but now for some minutes they 
had been still. It was only on approaching and touching her that 
Jenny Cardrew found she was insensible, and, wondering more than 
ever at the perversities of the fortunate, rang the bell for her maid. 


H. D. Tratn. 
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WHEN Mr. Laurence Halstead, in Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s new and 
very smart story, stocked the book-shelves in the tiny room that 
was to be his bride’s, the intelligent if not very intelligible demon, 
Merreday, said that it was very well done: “ Poetry and fiction, a 
dash of the classics, a little biography, a spice of travel, a few mere 
reference-books ingeniously put into a corner, some philosophy, and 
a little unadulterated unbelief to leaven everything.” Merreday’s 
commendation ought to be grateful to more than Halstead ; for that 
is how all of us, the most modest, the least resourceful, furnish our 
libraries. Somewhere on our shelves, doubtless, in our elbow 
corner, are our best hundred books, our best two or three more 
probably, those which we do most affect, chosen betimes and with- 
out priggish intent; but, even as the wings of conversation sweep in 
a circle wider than our interests, our libraries are more catholic than 
our affections. Besides, there are many ways of choosing books: 
judging by their contents is one of them only. There are those who 
give harbour to the small, rare volume, not heeding its cargo; those 
who take pleasure in stately or handsome dress, and find it easy to 
forgive the*shallowness behind all that style and swagger. Most of 
us, surely, feel a touch of exaltation in any great library, where the 
volumes stretch away over the walls as lands we have still to visit ; 
and on our own modest shelves should like to have always some 
books unread to attract us like countries unexplored. 

This, at any rate, is a consolatory view of the matter, especially 
for those who are professionally interested in the publishers’ out- 
put. Now, more than ever, we may complain, as the writer of 
Ecclesiastes did in his day, that to the making of books there is 
no end, and that much study of them is a weariness of the flesh. 
Rightly enough, we feel that the only worthy criticism is that which 
discriminates, which watches the volumes that the publishers send 
forth as so many straws showing how the wind blows, and concerns 
itself with general movements; and it is a doleful thought how few 
are the books which are worthy of being made the basis of a 
generalization. But if it is possible to believe that a book may 
serve a purpose although it does not supply a crying want, nor is 
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likely to influence the world by a hair’s-breadth, the reviewer of 
current literature has an honest enough task if he will only give it 
a name sufficiently humble. The public is the sieve with the big 
meshes, and whatsoever filters through it may very well come to 
the riddle of a finer criticism. Those unfortunates, for no crime of 
their own, dubbed “ critics,” who stand over against the output, are 
like the policemen at a railway terminus who tick off the cabs as 
they leave it: they may help to regulate the traftic; they have 
little business with the destination of the vehicles that pass beyond 
their sight. 

It is easier, however, to set limits of humble duty than to confine 
oneself to them. At the very outset, before a pile of Lives of great 
men more or less, we find ourselves speculating how far biography is 
likely to regain its popularity. A fantastic person might argue 
that it never will regain it, because we take no real delight in any- 
thing to which superiority is denied, as denied it is to biographers 
after Boswell. Eclipse is first, and the rest, past and to come, no- 
where ; and our pile of recent biography must melt away and leave 
nothing but Mr. Mowbray Morris’s Boswell,* an excellent edition, as 
its inclusion in the Globe Series guarantees: handy; unabridged 
trom the text of Malone’s edition of 1804, sparingly annotated by the 
Editor, who is equally reserved and sound in his Introduction ; and 
fully indexed. The prejudice against biography is dying out, how- 
ever; it lingers chiefly among the young and among women. 
In the young it may disappear with the habit of prescribing, as an 
interlude in holy-day observances, what is known as religious bio- 
graphy for spiritual discipline, part of the “ golden rule” system of 
education from which, probably, the reaction has been rather abrupt. 
Women fight shy of biography ; old men take to it: women neglect- 
ing it, perhaps, because of the hold that the real, the present at- 
any-rate, has on them to the atrophy of their reminiscent, regretful 
instincts; while the old man takes to biography as he takes 
to optimism. Biography itself is a lottery : both in the subject and 
in the biographer so much depends upon unreckoned qualities. As 
Macaulay said, many men who have conducted themselves foolishly 
in life have attained literary excellence in spite of their weak- 
ness ; Boswell attained it by reason of his weakness. Mr. Mowbray 
Morris will not allow that he blundered into success, but believes 
that he sacrificed himself of deliberate intent; and if he is right it 
is still more easy to understand why Boswell is alone in his method. 
Yet, whether we credit it to chance or to deliberate purpose, that 
method offers no rule. Johnson’s friend was Boswell first and the 
biographer afterwards. Moreover, when you turn to the Lives that 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The Globe Edition. Edited by Mowbray Morris. 
Macmillan. 
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rival Boswell’s—to Lockhart’s, for example—you find their authors 
at the opposite pole of equipment. Nor can anyone predict 
success with any subject. Samuel Johnson was a man worthy of 
being embalmed for posterity ; but he was one such only among his 
contemporaries. We might say that one of the desserts with which 
a worthy man does not meet is a good biographer; perhaps, that 
no combination of worthy qualities constitutes a claim to one. 
Concerning many men living now one wonders how the thought 
must haunt them, if they have the imagination, of the monument 
that will be raised to them. If they have the imagination and 
humour,—no more: no twist, no superabundance of earnestness, no 
proselytizing habit; no more than a judicious conceit,—they might 
anticipate, almost to a phrase, the biography that will be written of 
themselves after their death. On the other hand, a lack of solidly 
honest qualities, some separate habit in a man, informs his biography 
with an unaccountable charm. From similar causes a subordinate 
character in a novel, in a play, walking across the stage with a 
characteristic word or motion, is as quick as the hero is wooden: 
so powerful is the flash of the concrete, so inept the elaboration of the 
abstract; mere caricature holding us when surface finish fails, 
caricature based upon a sound observation holding us most 
of all. If we were compelled to write a biography, of whom 
should it be: Of the friend whom we appear to know, successful, 
wise, a man of affairs, of feeling, of dominance ; or of the acquaint- 
ance whose life gives us no text, the springs of whose failure are so 
elusive and complex ? 

It would be difficult, for example, to recall any acquaintance 
more unsatisfactory, in one sense, than Bernardin de Saint-Pierre ; 
and yet nothing could be more refreshing than M. Arvéde Barine’s 
Life* of him. To give everyone to whom it is due the credit of 
participation in it, let us say that it is translated by Mr. J. E. 
Gordon, introduced by Mr. Augustine Birrell, and belongs to the 
series of The Great French Writers which M. Jusserand is editing. 
Forgetting all but Pawl and Virginia, we are apt to think of 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre as a person who has done one thing only, 
which, indeed, according to many ingenious persons, is the most 
that can be said of anyone. Mr. Birrell writes that “it is as if 
Ruskin’s chef d’euvre were a novelette, or as if Carlyle’s story had 
been a perfect whole instead of a fragment anda failure.” A better 
analogy is to be found in Robinson Crusoe (we ought to treasure 
our delight in Defoe’s story as a thing we have in common with 
the great ones of earth), which, through a copy presented by a 
delightful Madame de Bayard, fired the imagination of Saint-Pierre. 


* Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. By Arvéde Barine. Translated by J. E. Gordon 
Preface by Augustine Birrell. The Great French Writers. T. Fisher Unwin, 
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Robinson Crusoe, like Paul and Virginia stripped of its moral, 
has outlived the main work in which it was an interlude. The 
main work of Saint-Pierre was the Etudes de La Nature, which, 
Mr. Birrell says, our grandparents read greedily. Perhaps they 
did. Like much that our grandparents favoured, or are said to 
have favoured, the Etudes have fallen out of notice nowadays 
and, as anyone who reads M. Barine’s excellent account of them 
may discover, they scarce deserve such neglect. Their author was 
as utterly a “crank” as any that ever penned a letter on his pet 
subject. Saint-Pierre must have penned thousands of memorials 
in consequence of the indifference with which his schemes were 
received. To the end he was an inveterate yet honest beggar. He 
begged for his Utopia; he begged for his books ; in the end he begged 
for himself. When Ministers refused assistance to found a kingdom 
after his own mind he set out to find for himself a desert island 
wherein he might rule. This led to many adventures, gallant and 
otherwise, and, ultimately, to the writing of the Voyage to the Isle 
of France, with its new style of landscape painting. For long his 
books had little more than a sweces d’éstime. When he picked out 
Paul and Virginia from his manuscript of the Etudes de La 
Natwre, and read it to them, Madame Necker’s guests fell asleep or 
slipped away. If necessity is a good reason for begging, Saint- 
Pierre had a good reason. Other reasons, which he put forward to 
back a claim for pension, were less sound: “I remember,” he said, 
“that in the park at Versailles I pacified an infuriated Breton 
peasant woman who intended, she informed me, to go and get up 
a riot under the very windows of the King. This was during the 
bread-riots. Another time I had a discussion with an atheistical 
reaper.” In all this he was as honest as he was obstinate. It was 
the same with his supposed scientific discoveries; the same with 
his theory of Providence, which was like that of the Oxford youth, 
being examined in Paley, who found an instance of the Divine 
goodness in the conformation of the nose of a bull-dog, which is 
so retracted that it can hang on to the bull and yet breathe freely. 
But for that, it would have to let go. Saint-Pierre was obstinate 
even in being happy in the face of rebuffs and disasters by which 
most men would have been beaten down. At the same time, else 
Paul and Virginia had not outlived Madame Necker’s drawing- 
room, he was a sentimentalist. His, indeed, was a life so separate 
and amusing, his character was so complex and so little stereotyped, 
that those to whom we are indebted for this little biography could 
not fail to make it interesting. What, either in fact or in fiction, 
is quainter than this ?— 

** After the letters came visits from Louis, from Joseph, from Napoleon, who 


flatter and praise the writer of the day. His book never leaves them during the 
campaign in Italy; ‘it reposed under the pillows of the General-in-Chief, as 
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Homer did under that of Alexander’ . . . Napoleon envies from the bottom 
of his soul the peaceful existence of his host, ‘in the bosom of nature.’ He ex- 
presses himself in accents of such sincerity that Bernardin hastens to offer him a 
small country house of which he had become the proprietor. The * Conqueror of 
Italy smiled in rather an embarrassed manner, and murmured in a low voice 
some words about his retinue, equipment, and repose from labour’; but he re- 
doubled his politeness and invited the celebrated man to dinner. Matters became 
somewhat strained when the celebrated man refused to enrol himself among 
the paid journalists.” 


We see the mind’s construction in the face of an incident like 
that: it is thus that in pedestrian action every man writes what 
according to Dr. Johnson is the best life of him by writing it him- 
self. Books very often are untrustworthy mirrors into which to 
look for the portraits of their authors. “Corneille was only heroic 
in his poetry ; Talma, it is said, was more or less a coward,” writes 
M. Legouvé, commenting upon the lack of resemblance between the 
artist and his talent. From Heine’s works—we have been reading 
them again in the excellent painstaking and scholarly edition* to 
which Mr. Leland added Germany in two volumes recently, and now 
two volumes of French Affairs—we may turn to Heine’s Family 
Lifet somewhat unprepared for what we learn here. Autobiography 
becomes a dangerous key to character when the writer “does not 
shrink from manipulating certain incidents and inventing others,” 
as, in the Introduction to the Minerva Library edition of Lavengro,t 
Mr. Theodore Watts tells us that Borrow did. Even those who 
take no such course, but write true as they dare to be, show indi- 
cations which make unsafe foundations to build on. In the many 
volumes of reminiscence and autobiography which appeared last 
year were some which discovered their authors greatly less lovable 
persons than, we have reason to believe, they are or were. We can 
scarce think ourselves wrong, however, in concluding that in the 
very artless and kindly picture of himself, in his Siaty Years of 
Recollections,§ M. Ernest Legouvé does not do himself more 
than justice. Having said so much of their author as he dis- 
covers himself, we may linger a little over these volumes of 
garrulous reminiscence to point out their value to the student 
of French literature and of the French stage. M. Legouvé is 
a Member of the Academy; and his memory skips over sixty 


* The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated from the German by Charles God- 
frey Leland. Vols. V. and VI., Germany; Vols. VII. and VIII., French Affairs. 
William Heinemann. 

+ The Family Life of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
William Heinemann. 

t Lavengro. By George Borrow. With an Introduction by Theodore Watts. 
Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. 

§ Sixty Years of Recollections. By Ernest Legouvé. Translated by Albert D, 
Vandam, Two volumes, Eden, Remington, & Co, 
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years, extracting the honey from the gossip concerning the 
principal actors and authors that lived in them—Berlioz, Scribe 
(with whom M. Legouvé wrote Adrienne Lecouvreur), Lamartine, 
Eugéne Sue, Béranger, Mlle. Mars, Rachel, Malibran, Talma, to 
mention a few only. We open one volume, at random, at the 
chapter on Eugéne Sue. “One morning about twenty years ago,” 
M. Legouvé writes, “I was sitting in the bath at Plombiéres . 
when, in order to while away the tedium, I suddenly bethought 
myself of asking the following question, as a kind of riddle: ‘Is it 
possible for two men to have the same sister without being related 
to one another?”” The bathers say that it is not; and then M. 
Legouvé shows them that it is, that, in fact, he and Eugéne Sue 
have the same sister and are not related to each other. He pro- 
ceeds to picture these two youths round the old-fashioned fireplace 
of the Chateau, reading their day’s work to that common sister en- 
sconced in her arm-chair. From that he passes to elaborate the 
portrait of Sue, not sparing the dark colours. “There was an in- 
describable fund of the Paris gutter-snipe in him,” he says. The 
troublesome lad became a poet, a poet without the consciousness of 
the poetry in him, a writer without the technical knowledge, and 
therein only (the criticism is M. Legouvé’s) inferior to Balsac. As a 
man he was vain, a bit of a dandy even in his most troublesome 
days, for a time hankering after a title he had no claim to and 
taking not the slightest pride in the admirable talent he possessed, 
exercising a baneful influence on those, on the women chiefly, who 
admired him; and at the same time he was modest, scrupulous, 
sincere, very tender and humane. We have dwelt upon this 
chapter on Eugéne Sue because it illustrates admirably the admix- 
ture of intimate story and ingenious criticism to be found in 
these easy, anecdotal reminiscences. M. Legouvé has a theory that 
Sue was converted to a democrat by his own works, and he leads up 
to this conclusion, embellishing it with story and argument. This 
dramatic instinct is the one restraint upon M. Legouvé’s garrulity 
beyond that amenity of temper to which we have referred. 

Let us return to our biographies, all of which are not to be valued 
in proportion as they are chatty, or intimate, or even as they 
possess more or less the qualities of great biography. In his Life 
of John Keble,* to take an example, Mr. Lock, who commands no 
flash-light and attempts no imaginative presentment, has under- 
taken a work greatly required, and has undertaken it at an 
appropriate time and with special qualifications for the task. 
Various recent works throwing light upon the Oxford Movement 
make it right that we should possess a fuller and more authori- 
tative biography than has yet been given of one who was a stronger 


* John Keble: A Biography. By Walter Lock. Methuen & Co, 
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influence in it than many who have written on the subject have 
realized. The publication of Dean Church’s book, of Newman’s 
Letters, of the Autobiography of Isaac Williams, makes for the 
appropriateness of Mr. Lock’s volume quite as much as its appear- 
ance on the hundredth anniversary of Keble’s birth. The special 
qualifications of the author are access to unpublished correspon- 
dence and intercourse with personal friends of Keble. These, joined 
to a nice reticence, have gone to the making of a solid and judicious 
Ife. It falls under the category of conscientious biography ; and 
it must be admitted that often conscientious biography is not 
a very inspiriting affair. Here is one such, a Life of George 
Gilfillan,* which is painstakingly dull and elaborately unfaithful. 
Friends, journals, letters, articles in magazines and in newspapers, 
books, all have been laid under contribution to round off this man ; 
and the result is to do him injustice. It is a habit, a very poor 
habit, bred of an unworthy arrogance, to sneer at Gilfillan. It is 
true that he had a turn for rhetoric in his ways and in his thinking 
as well as in his writing. It is easy to see that he was not finely 
critical: he was not critical at all of many things which he 
professed to criticise. When he wrote with a gush about books 
he was thinking of all that they called up to his mind. But he 
was a big-hearted manly man who wielded a considerable influence. 
With delicate treatment, that might have been brought out in this 
Life. So, too, might have been the spiritual conflict in the man. 
We confess to feeling the heading of a chapter “Progress of 
Thought” wanting in delicacy. That may be hypercriticism; but 
at any rate, this biography, which might have been pronounced 
excellent fourteen years ago, when the “big” men in it were still 
big, is a mistake now. It is a pity that its authors did not 
appreciate the melting away of reputations, the re-adjustment of 
greatness, and curtail the historical section greatly, and altogether 
the testimony of nobodies and of somebodies whose tributes are very 
cheap. On the other hand, Mr. Lock’s biography of Keble, con- 
scientious as it is and little vivifying, is excellent in taste. The 
controversial questions are not overdone; there is subtle and 
adequate criticism of Keble’s works ; and as a spiritual biography 
it is delicately and suggestively treated. 

The Spring season, however, has been enriched with a more 
varied flora. The most important addition to fiction must be Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, to be reserved for the entertainment 
of future nights. For A Wild Promxy,t. too, Mrs. W. K. Clittord’s 
new story already mentioned, previous successes demand a hearing. 


* George Gilfillan: Letters and Journals, with Memoir. By Robert A. Watson 
and Elizabeth S. Watson. Hodder & Stoughton. 
t A Wild Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. Hutchinson & Co. 
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The story has no claim to compete with Aunt Anne in any way. 
It is unfortunate in having a plot that makes brilliant writing, of 
which there is a good deal here, and subtlety of character drawing, 
of which there is not so much, seem a waste. A Wild Proxy is a 
smart little story which many would have been justified in reprint- 
ing from the illustrated paper in which it appeared. We have our 
doubts of the wisdom of Mrs. Clifford in reprinting it, for over 
against a reputation is the danger of writing oneself out of it. Mr. 
Henry James, who turns out collections of short stories with great 
regularity, avoids that danger. The tales in his latest volume* are 
written in the style of those which have gone before, and do not 
fall short of them in quality. “Sir Dominick Ferrand,” perhaps, 
both in plot and in sentiment, is more of the common ruck than 
is usual with Mr. James; otherwise any critical appreciation of 
these stories must be an appreciation of Mr. James’s method. 
This is not the place to attempt that; the most one can do is to 
set out one or two contributions towards it suggested by this 
volume. There is a passage in one of the stories in which by 
implication and by way of poking gentle, ironical fun no doubt, 
the author classes American novels among instructive books. 
The severest critic of them would never call Mr. James’s novels 
instructive; yet there is a sense in which they are as dull as any 
ghastly attempt to sweeten the didactic pill. Mr. James does not 
create an audience ; he waits on one. It is difficult to believe that 
there is any mind to which he is tonic. There are conditions of 
mind in which his deft, ironic articulating of moods, motives, im- 
pulses, inspirations, is refreshing; if these conditions are awanting 
his method seems to proceed from what Mr Stevenson calls “ the 
disinterested love of dulness.” It repels no more than it raises en- 
thusiasm. It leaves behind it no active influence; except, indeed, 
on those who are mostly concerned in watching how the material is 
handled. To them Mr. James must bea delight. He works (as he 
himself would say) in fine shades: the fine shades, not of character 
alone, but, of situation and of conditions leading to situation. He 
has types of character, of course ; but each character is tried, ad- 
judged, set forth on its own merit. Hence, the suggestion of the 
condition of a class, in the name “Miss Hack” for a governess, in 
“The Chaperon,” is a little out of keeping. These human documents 
become legible by Mr. James’s treatment: as if he were applying 
some reviving chemical to invisible ink; but they are always docu- 
ments, although intelligible now, not living beings that act upon us 
with all the power of possibilities in them. Without indulging in 
tragedy, Mr James makes all his characters give up the ghost in his 
last page. An almost constant feeling, as we read Mr. James’s books, 


* The Real Thing, and Other Tales. By Henry James. Macmillan. 
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that he “pores over the hyssop on the wall, but is blind to the 
cedar of Lebanon,” is now and then replaced by a suspicion that it 
is we that read who miss the larger outlook. Even when we are 
most strongly conscious of the dulness of the issues and the want of 
blood and bone in the characters for whom they are gathering, a 
wider and nobler application of their point sometimes dawns upon 
one. A writer who is content to wait upon an audience thus can 
scarce command popularity. And, perhaps, this—a fair sample, 
although taken at random—is too fine fare for daily use by any of 
us: “The income [Mrs. Tramore’s] was supposed to be in part the 
result of the bequest from a man for whose sake she had committed 
the error of her life, and in the appearance of youth there was a 
slightly impertinent implication that it was a sort of afterglow of 
the same connection.” 

We do not think that many will find the fare served by Mr. 
Hubert Crackanthorpe in Wreckage* anything but nauseous. We are 
not considering what Mr. James calls the Rhadamanthus of the 
English literary tribunal, the celebrated and awful Young Person, 
when we condemn these seven stories as very disinterested studies 
of nastiness. They offer an opening, which we will not take, for a dis- 
cussion on the relation of subject and technique, how far Art is con- 
cerned with the beautiful, whether the dignity of a performance de- 
pends entirely on the dignity of the performer, and other points that 
recently have essayed the entertainment of readers of the evening 
papers. As was said of Tawno Chikno’s wife, beauty is frequently a 
matter of taste; and, indeed, there is no need to justify a condem- 
nation of Wreckage by a demonstration that its subject is unsuited 
to fiction. The condemnation may be based upon the treatment. 
It may be said, “Granted that they are brutal, you cannot deny the 
truth of these studies”; and very possibly the little tale entitled 
“ The Struggle for Life” is true, as a verbatim report of a police case 
is true. But if you look at another which has some elements of a 
plot, still more if you attempt to outline that plot to a friend, is it 
not apparent that there is a masterful selection of incident which 
refutes the claim of mere photographic exactness ? Even were that 
claim substantiated, the other is not, implicit in the collection of 
these stories, to having touched the whole gamut of the subject. If 
you photograph a toadstool you cannot label it a landscape. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe photographs a variety of toadstools and calls them 
a country-side. 

Criticism has received a valuable addition in Mr. Lang’s Homer 
and the Epic.t Those who have no pretensions to an opinion on 
the question in hand, the question, namely, of the unity of author- 


* Wreckage. Seven Studies. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. William Heinemann 
|} Homer and the Epic. By Andrew Lang. Longmans. 
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ship, may miss the excitement that hangs upon the issue; but, as 
disinterested onlookers, they may enjoy the pretty give and take. 
By way of showing how he sets the lists we cannot do better than 
give the argument in Mr. Lang’s own words: 


‘In discussing the possibility or probability of these ideas, we shall begin, 

where the Homeric question, properly speaking, commences, with a statement and 
criticism of Wolf’s famous Prolegoména. Weshall then examine the composition 
of the Iliad, and of the Odyssey, taking for chief texts the conclusions of Mr. Leaf, 
in his excellent edition of the Iliad, and the latest German criticism. Next we 
shall consider the achzeological theories of Homer’s date and civilisation based on 
recent discoveries. We shall then compare Homer with certain other national 
poems, such as the Chanson de Roland, the Kalewala, and Beowulf, trying to 
show in what respects his work resembles, and in what it transcends and differs 
from, these interesting lays.” 
Mr. Lang is as good as his word, and better in so far as he has said 
nothing of the wide resources upon which he is able to draw in 
illustration and defence of his conclusion “that the Homeric epics 
in spite of certain flaws, and breaks, and probable insertion of alien, 
matter, are mainly the work of one, or, at the most, of two great 
poets.” Homer and the Epic is essentially a book for the scholar ; 
but not for the scholar alone. To correct a low estimate of the value 
of a defence of Homer} even more to instil in him a sense of the 
importance of literature, of the importance, most of all, of the very 
best literature, let the languid and unscholarly reader turn to Mr. 
Lang’s introductory chapter. The easy, bantering, daintily dally- 
ing style in writing, to which we have become used, is thrown aside 
there, and Mr. Lang is trumpet-tongued with an enthusiasm which 
he rarely indulges. 

There is no desire to prove a point, or to defend a theory, in 
Mr. Hugh Walker’s Three Centuries of Scottish Literature ;* nor 
any essential scheme of criticism. A selection of authors has been 
made with a view “to illustrate different aspects of literature, or 
different stages of progress ”—Montgomery and Fletcher of Saltoun 
are passed over because they are isolated, Hume and Robertson 
because of the weakness of the flavour of nationality in them, 
Hogg because all that may be said of him is included in what 
must be said of Scott and Burns;—but to a great extent the 
selection is arbitrary. A thin thread on which to string the names 
chosen is found in the attenuating influence of a national religious 
feeling. That is not present in the poets before Lindsay, with 
whom Mr. Walker begins; and he stops at Scott because, in his 
opinion, a national literature on a great scale can no longer exist in 
Scotland. Possibly the proof that he is right on this point is to be 
found in what at first sight tells against him—the revival, namely, 


* Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. By Hugh Walker. Two volumes. 
James Maclehose & Sons. 
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of Scottish work by Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Barrie, “ Hugh Haliburton,” 
and others, and of a fresh interest in Scottish literature of which 
there are not wanting signs beyond Mr. Walker’s own volumes. 
[n all likelihood Three Centuries of Scottish Literature will appeal 
to that interest the more that it is not an exhaustive work. 
’ [t does not offer much that is absolutely new. The chapters on 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott contain exceedingly little criticism. 
But certain aspects of a literature as yet far from being known as 
it deserves are set forth in a new light. Stress is laid upon 
Buchanan’s mastery of his native language; and the estimate of 
Knox, unduly indulgent as we may deem it, is probably necessary 
to correct the censorious judgment, equally unjustifiable, which the 
fashion of recent years has pronounced upon him. As an intro- 
duction to Scottish Literature, however, it is excellent; and it 
cannot fail to interest those who have already carried their 
studies beyond the portal. And here, lest we have not another 
opportunity of mentioning it, let us commend as very pleasant 
recreations Mr. William Watson’s Excursions in Criticism.* 
Some of the essays in the volume are known already to readers 
of The National Review, from which, and other periodicals, they 
are reprinted. Collections of this kind necessarily wear a fortui- 
tous air. Mr. Watson’s excursions have been made into varied 
fields, and into none from which he has not brought back some- 
thing curious or interesting. 

Besides poetry and fiction, classics, and biography, this month 
has brought to our table several books of travel (including a new 
edition of St. John’s ever-green Wild Sports and Natural History 
of the Highlands) which need not be put on the shelves for another 
month. Among the new reference-books there is one which can- 
not be dismissed by being summarily put away in a corner. It is 
a roomy corner that will hold this new and revised edition of Sir 
William Hunter’s Indian Empire,t which, extending now to 
between eight and nine hundred pages, seems likely to go on 
growing in bulk. That being so, and the subject-matter carefully 
and masterfully handled, it might have been well to have broken up 
the work into separate volumes, corresponding as nearly as possible 
to the divisions mentioned in the sub-title. Let it come to us in 
whatsoever form it likes, however, we may not complain of this 
mass of facts and figures invaluable to all who would have a 
knowledge of India and her peoples. We do not pretend to have 
gone through a book which is essentially one to have within reach 

* Excursions in Criticism: Being some Prose Recreations of a Rhymer. By 
William Watson. Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

+ The Indian Empire: its Peoples, History, and Products. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter. New and Revised Edition. W.H. Allen & Co. 
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for reference on particular points. Where we have tested it the 
index gave all the results which make such a book thoroughly 
useful; and by dipping into the historical section we were able to 
appreciate the excellence of the style at Dr. Hunter's command. 
As a reference-book on an all-important subject done adequately 
and with finish The Indian Empire deserves a place in every 
library. One other book, falling under the heading of reference- 
books in a manner, we may mention. It is difficult to compress the 
history of a city into one of those volumes which make up the 
series of Historic Towns, and impossible to do it in a very artistic 
fashion. In York* Canon Raine has succeeded in the difficult 
task, and has wisely refrained from attempting the impossible. 
Three-fourths of this little volume is taken up with the general 
history of York; and, as there are only some two hundred pages 
in all, even that portion is little more than an enumeration of 
events. For that we need not be sorry. The history of York 
touches that of a Kingdom, and, indeed, that of a whole nation, at 
so many points that any elaboration of it would carry it beyond all 
bounds. It is disappointing, however, to catch a glimpse of the 
extremely-interesting history of the municipality and have the 
curtain rung down upon it immediately. 

Interesting and useful as are the books already mentioned, they 
are such only as may be tasted, or swallowed; Plato and Plato- 
nismt we have kept to the last as one of the few of which Bacon 
says that they are to be chewed and digested. It is not difficult to 
understand that Mr. Pater takes hold of many minds,—oneself 
comes quickly under the spell ;—it is another matter to account for 
the fascination, to explain one’s sensations underit. Here, at any 
rate, we feel, we know the subject: we know it more or less as, 
more or less, we have been students of the Republic; and per- 
ceptibly as we proceed in it, fully as we close the volume, 
fully, that is, if we have perceived it as we went along, we 
recognize the torment of form, participate in its delights, and 
share its discipline. Plato and Platonism is a literary study. 
The lectures which compose it were written for the student young 
in philosophy, and in a sense they do not go beyond him. The 
fulness, the richness, doubtless, will belong to those who have 
knowledge to fill in and round and expand: the knowledge of 
history, for example, which correlates the philosophic revulsion from 
change, the desire of the indefectible, the esthetic impulse tempered 
by ethical influence, with the Athens of Plato’s day and the perfect 
city of his vision in Lacedemon ; yet to those without that know- 
ledge Mr. Pater’s volume will bring home the doctrine, the outlook, 
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the evolution even, of Plato. “In the evolution of abstract doctrine 
as we find it written in the history of philosophy,” he says, 


“if there is always, on one side, the fatal, irresistible, mechanic play of cireum- 
stance—the circumstances of a particular age, which may be analysed and ex- 
plained ; there is always also, as if acting from the opposite side, the compara- 
tively inexplicable force of a personality, resistant to, while it is moulded by, 
them. It might even be said that the trial-task of criticism, in regard to literature 
and art no less than to philosophy, begins exactly where the estimate of general 
conditions, of the conditions common to all the products of this or that particular 
age —of the ‘environment ’— leaves off, and we touch what is unique in the 
individual genius which contrived after all, by force of will, to have its own 
masterful way with that environment.” 


The genius of Plato, therefore, is his kernel chapter; but first 
Mr. Pater expounds the conditions, antecedent and contemporary, 
that helped to mould that genius to the Platonic philosophy. The 
first chapter, “Plato and the Doctrine of Motion” (in the style of it 
the finest in the book), deals with the doctrine of Heraclitus: the 
theory of the perpetual flux, disintegrating all things—knowledge, 
faith, morals—making them unstable, relative only, ungrounded, 
full of change,— 


‘*So many are the deaths we die 
Before we can be dead indeed,” 


death itself being nothing more than change; yet vaguely antici- 
pating a philosophy of this mobility, a rhythm in this motion, the 
ordering of change according to that newer theory—that of develop- 
ment—which we have come to feel a certitude: a theory chiming in 
with the mobility of temperament that was the genius of that half 
of Hellenism opposed to the order of Lacademon which to Plato 
made up the other half, the saving Dorian soul in it. And so, 
against the theory of motion, Plato’s vocation was to set up a 
standard of unchangeable reality: Plato acted upon by the passive, 
austere philosophy of Parmenides, enriched by the Pythagorean 
doctrine, itself an instinct of the human mind, and also, therefore, 
a tradition in its history, with its theory of musical law and its 
belief in the pre-existence and the dual eternity of the soul to be 
einbodied in the practice and training and harmony of the citizens 
of the Perfect City. These antecedent influences explained, and 
those of Socrates and of the Sophists—the contemporary in- 
fluences—and the general character of the age, Mr. Pater sets 
himself to reproduce the portrait of Plato. His was a sensuous 
nature.— 


‘You cannot help seeing that his mind is a storehouse of all the liveliest 
imageries of men and things. Nothing, if it really arrests eye or ear at all, is too 
trivial to note. Passing through the crowd of human beings, he notes the sounds 
alike of their solemn hymns and of their pettiest handicraft. A conventional 
philosopher might speak of ‘dumb matter,’ for instance; but Plato has lingered 
too long in braziers’ workshops to lapse into so stupid an epithet.” 
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Of his varied excellences the chiefest was his impress of visible 
reality, as of one who is “ by nature and before all things, from first 
to last, unalterably a lover”: one in whom the material and the 
spiritual are blent and fused: a Jover of the invisible and therefore 
a seer, with a passion for knowledge. He sought knowledge in 
dialogue, by means of question and answer, a dialectic method 
with its inequalities, its infelicities, above all, its final insecurity, so 
that 
‘sanguine about any form of absolute knowledge, of eternal, or indefectible, or 


immutable truth, with our modern temperament as it is, we shall hardly become, 
even under the direction of Plato, and by the reading of the Platonic Dialogues.” 


Having treated of Plato's genius, moulded by antecedent and 
contemporary influences, and the doctrine springing from it, Mr. 
Pater brings us to the Republic. But he precedes it by a picture 
of Lacedemon itself (a fine chapter, on which we cannot dwell) ; 
for 


“partly romantic, partly humorous, in his Laconism, Plato is however quite 
serious in locating a certain spirit at Lacedeemon of which his own ideal Republic 
would have been the completer development; while the picture he draws of it 
presents many a detail taken straight from Lacediemon as it really was, as if by 
an admiring visitor, who had in person paced the streets of the Dorian metropolis 
it was so difficult for any alien to enter.” 

Such, in broken outline, is the scope of the book, and beyond 
our enjoyment in it is that derived from the personal element. 
Fascinating and absorbing as is his exposition of Platonism, one’s 
attention is forced upon Mr. Pater’s method as well; and coming 
in the last chapter, to the “ Aisthetics of Plato,’ we find some 
solution of the question that has been vaguely groping in our 
minds: How is an accord to be found between Plato’s theory of art 
and Mr. Pater’s practice? For the style of the book—its clearness, 
in spite of involutions that make it difficult reading, yet involu- 
tions, not merely ornate, but, designed to unfold, to smooth out, to 
display in the light, the whole matter; the careful selection of the 
nice word, the eloquence of thought expressed so rythmically that 
one feels constrained to read the book aloud,—the style, then, and 
Mr. Pater’s care for it, as something having no end but its own 
perfection, are an exhibition of “art for art’s sake.” Andon the 
other hand we see in fancy (in Mr. Pater’s words) instruments 


‘* passing out through the gates of the City of the Perfect, banished, not because 
there is no one within its walls who knows the use of, or would receive pleasure 
from, them (a delicate susceptibility in these matters Plato, as was said, pre- 
supposes) but precisely because they are so seductive, must be conveyed therefore to 
some other essentially less favoured neighbourhood, like poison, say! moral 
poison, for one’s enemies’ water-springs.” 


Art, as such, as Plato knows, has no purpose but itself, its own 
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perfection. But the people of the Perfect City would not be there 
at all except by way of a refuge, an experiment, or towr de force in 
moral and social philosophy ; and, therefore, the proper art for them 
is the art of discipline. What price would we not pay, as Mr. Pater 
says, for all that this art of discipline would cast out ? and yet (as 
he writes in a passage which we need no excuse for quoting), 


‘*equation being duly made of what is merely personal and temporary in Plato’s 
view of the arts, it may be salutary to return from time to time to the Platonic 
esthetics, to find ourselves under the more exclusive influence of those qualities in 
the Hellenic genius he has thus emphasised. What he would promote, then, is 
the art, the literature, of which among other things it may be said that it solicits 
a certain effort from the’ reader or spectator, who is promised a great expressive- 
ness on the part of the writer, the artist, if he for his part will bring with hima 
great attentiveness. And how satisfying, how reassuring, how flattering to him- 
self, after all, such work really is—the work which deals with one as a scholar, 
formed, mature and manly. Bravery—dvdpeia or manliness—manliness and 
temperance, as we know, were the two characteristic virtues of that old pagan 
world ; and in art certainly they seem to be involved in one another. Manliness 
in art, what can it be, as distinct from that which in opposition to it must be 
called the feminine quality there,—what but a full consciousness of what one does, 
of art itself inthe work of art, tenacity of intuition and of consequent'purpose, the 
spirit of construction, as opposed to what is literally incoherent or ready to fall to 


pieces, and, in opposition to what is hysteric, or works at random, the mainte- 
nance of a standard.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


The Mauritians and Mr. Justice Condé Williams. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN, — 

In the November Number of The National Review you published 
an article, relating to Mauritius, by Mr. Justice Condé Williams. That 
article has created a very painful impression here. It has given rise to a 
motion in the Council of Government of Mauritius, of which ten Members 
are elected by the community. An amendment moved by me, as senior 
elected Member, has been agreed to unanimously by the ten elected 
Members, and by two of the five nominated unofficial Members. (The 
Official Members and the three other unofficial nominees abstained from 
voting. 

[ = you a printed copy of the debates of the Council on the question 
(pages 1,420 et seq); and I have the honour to beg of you, in justice to 
this Colony, to publish in Zhe National Review at least my amendment 
and my observations in support of it; or, in default thereof, such a sum- 
mary of the debate as you may think fair and proper to show to thie 
readers of the Review the feelings of the Mauritians whom the elected 
Members of the Council represent. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient servant, 


V. Naz. 
Port Louis, Mauritius, March 10, 1893. 


The motion referred to, submitted by the Hon. L. E. Antelme, was that 
“the elected Members, in presence of an article written in 7'he National 
Review by Mr. Justice Williams, assert their loyalty towards England.” 
After much speaking, in course of which it was remarked that there was 
some justification for the article, Sir V. Naz said : 

“ Sir, in the name of the elected Members of this Council, I beg to move 
the following amendment to the motion of the Hon. Member for Riviére 
du Rempart : 

‘ That this Council, representing the people of Mauritius, protest against 
the allegations concerning the loyalty of the inhabitants of this Colony to 
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the British Crown, contained in an article published by Mr. Justice 
Condé Williams in the November Number of The National Review. 

‘They also wish to record their regret that a Judge of the Supreme 
Court should have, in that article, raised irritating questions entirely 
foreign to the discharge of his judicial functions, thereby provoking 
acrimonious discussions and giving gratuitous offence to a large section 
of the community among whom it is his duty to administer justice.’ 

“Sir, I shall not imitate Mr. Justice Williams, and I shall be very 
careful to abstain from saying any word which may look like recrimina- 
tion; but this article is written in a spirit which is to be greatly 
regretted. It contains words, in several paragraphs, which it is impossible 
for this Council not to notice. The time at which that article appeared 
in one of the British Reviews is very unfortunate and untoward, After 
the great disaster which has befallen this Colony, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Imperial Parliament, and the British public showed themselves 
most liberal and generous towards Mauritius. Every measure of assist- 
ance which was asked for by this Colony has been liberally granted by 
Her Majesty’s Government and by Parliament,—the Queen herself has 
personally shewn her very great sympathy for the misfortunes of this 
island. The British public have come forward and have liberally sub- 
scribed for the assistance of our poor. All those circumstances have 
strongly contributed to cement and strengthen the bonds of affection and 
of loyalty of this Colony towards the British Empire and the British 
Crown ; and it is at this very moment that a high official of the Colony 
has been unfortunately inspired to throw a discordant note by writing 
that article in The National Review. It contains, as I said, sentences 
which are very much to be regretted. For instance, I read in the article : 
‘Of course, there are in Mauritius outside the small English community 
some high-minded creole inhabitants who are good and loyal subjects 
of the British Crown; but the fact remains that three-fourths of a 
century of British rule have not done much towards attaching the creoles 
of Mauritius to England by ties of affection and gratitude’; and after 
proposing an exchange of Mauritius for the rights of France in Mada- 
gascar, the writer adds: ‘To ourselves the advantages of such a ‘‘ deal,” if 
France would condescend towards Mauritius so far as to make it, would 
be incalculable. We should exchange a small possession of no high 
commercial importance to Great Britain, inferior to Madagascar as a naval 
station, and inhabited so far as the French creole population is concerned 
by a more or less unsympathetic and disaffected community.’ And then, 
at the end, the article becomes not only grossly inaccurate with regard to 
the loyalty of the people of Mauritius, but it is gratuitously abusive of 
the inhabitants of the community. It says: ‘The susceptibilities of 
those Mauritians who have for half-a-century been whining after adop- 
tion by France, while revelling in the flesh-pots of England, need not 
for a moment stand in our way. Upon that point the question is—not 
whether Mauritius would really desire an exchange of Flags, but whether 
the advantages which England offers to her Colonies ought longer to be 
extended to a people who have never known, and apparently never will 
know, how to appreciate those advantages at their proper value.’ 
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“ Now, Sir, no one respects more than I do the freedom of opinions and 
the right of expressing them ; but they need not be expressed in an 
offensive manner, and they should be based upon facts and not on mere 
unfounded assertions. I certainly do not believe that when the writer 
of this article put forward those ideas he was expressing views in 
accordance with the opinions which the British Government entertain 
with regard to this Colony. I think we are warranted in saying that 
they are totally at variance with the expressed feelings and the conduct 
of the British Government ever since Mauritius has formed part of the 
British Empire. There is no denying of the fact that the creoles of French 
origin in Mauritius are sincerely fond of their former mother country : 
they have preserved with reverence and affection the recollection of their 
origin. But they certainly admire the greatness and the sterling 
qualities of the British nation to which they now belong. They fully 
appreciate the advantages of the British connection ; they are grateful for 
the liberality of the British Government ; and no one is entitled to say 
that they have ever been disloyal. They have always reconciled their 
regard for their former mother country with the most sincere loyalty to 
the British Crown, and they are as sincerely attached to the Queen as 
the other subjects of her Empire. It is well-known that the Queen is 
proud of counting among her subjects people of every origin. It is the 
glory and the greatness of the British Empire that the devotion and the 
loyalty of its various subjects are expressed all over the world in many 
living languages ; and the eminent and enlightened statesmen of England 
take much more pride in that great fact than offence at the recollection of 
their origin by present British subjects of foreign descent. I, therefore, 
beg to move this resolution. I think it should be put on record as an 
expression of the very painful impression which the publication of this 
article has produced amongst the inhabitants of this Colony, and of their 
affirmation that the statements therein made are gratuitous, unfounded, 
and uncalled for.” 


The Revival of the Spiritual Ideal in France. 


To tHe Eprirors or “ Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN ,— 
M. Zola has informed the world that he has found “as wonderful 
a subject for a novel as that of the Débicle.” ‘I will treat, in my next 
book,” he says, “ the Neo-Christian movement advocated by M. de Vogué; 
and the new political attitude of Leo XIII. I am greatly attracted by 
the idea of this work.” 

We all know what M. Zola means by the new political attitude of Leo 
XIII. We have a fresh recollection of the famous letter, addressed to 
the Bishop of Grenoble, in which his Holiness gently snubs his over-zealous 
supporter with the declaration that it is “‘ Christian prudence not to reject 
the support of all sincere men,” and that men outside the pale of the 
Church may preserve “a basis of good sense, a certain rectitude which 
may be called the sentiment of a soul naturally Christian.” 
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That the Pope should thus extend the olive-branch to the French 
Republic is a remarkable political incident ; but we are chiefly concerned 
with the valuable testimony which the letter yields to the fact that 
Republican institutions have not yet proved fatal to religion. This con- 
clusion brings us face to face with the other side of M. Zola’s subject : 
the Neo-Christian Movement, also known as “ Neo-Platonism”: the “ New 
Renascence,” or the “ Revival of the Spiritual Ideal.” 

In spite of all the correspondence published in the Débats, the Temps, 
the Matin, and the airy Figaro, few Englishmen know anything about 
this interesting movement. It was initiated among the students of the 
Quartier Latin by Count Melchior de Vogué, and diligently fostered by 
M. Paul Desjardins, author of Les Compagnons de la vie Future, supported 
by M. Raoul Allier, a distinguished young Professor of Philosophy. M. 
Raoul Allier has published a lecture which I had the privilege of hearing 
him deliver. Two quotations, both referring to the present century, 
impressed me deeply. ‘It moves towards its fate,” said Michelet. “It 
will gain experience of God,” said Pére Gratry. 

The earlier prophecy seemed realized, under the Empire, by the triumph 
of Materialism. It was from this baneful source that Flaubert and 
Goncourt derived their eetheticism, and Taine his philosophy. The gloomy 
conclusions of Hartmann and Schopenhauer formed barriers against moral 
progress, and political corruption and spiritual degradation were the result. 
Terrible applications of the doctrines of Materialism have not been want- 
ing in our day. Of such examples, M. Paul Bourget has given us a 
notable one in his study of the infamously logical and deliberately vicious 
“disciple,” Robert Greslou; and M. Maurice Barrés (who doubles the 
part of Boulangist Deputy for Nancy and Prophet of the “culture du 
moi”), another, in his Homme Libre. To these fictitious models may be 
added the real one of the murderer Chambige, who stands, as a warning 
finger-post, upon the high-road of selfish dilettantism. 

Pére Gratry’s prophecy, that this century will “gain experience of 
God,” is being fulfilled. In the first place, it is evident to the most 
casual observer that Materialism and Positivism have ceased to satisfy 
the minds of the young generation. 

* In the teeth of modern discovery, it is no longer possible to aflirm 
that “thought is a secretion” and that the movement of the brain 
molecules produces life and consciousness. Students would not now ven- 
ture to repeat the withering verdict which thirty years ago was accepted 
as final: The universe is now without mystery! They refuse to accept 
Materialism as a rational explanation of the Universe. Their complaint 
is that they “ suffocate in the narrow circle of the known.” The voice of 
the Pessimist also has ceased to charm. The new generation is weary of 
despair. ‘We have had enough of the ‘ Décadents,’ who declare that 
life is a failure,” said a student, recently. “We find that life is good, and 
we wish it to be beautiful.” 


* Pasteur has shown the theory of spontaneous generation to be untenable. 
Hirn, in his Conséquences Philosophiques et Metapheysiques de la Thermo 
Dynamique, has shown that the manifestations of foree—heat, light, and electricity 
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The other watchword, “ Realism,” is beginning to be looked on with 
suspicion. Islife really what the Naturalistic school of fiction describes it 
to be? Other writers, holding the mirror up to Nature, show us images 
of heroism, of duty, of self-sacrifice, of domestic affection, which men 
immediately recognize to be quite as real as pictures of murder, and lust; 
and greed. The germ of a serious reaction against the pornographic 
photography of Zola is found in the school of writers known as the 
Symbolists. 

* M. Brunetiére, the eminent, critic of the Revue des deux Mondes, has 
shown us in a remarkable article on the subject that those writers have 
hit upon the truth that there isa Great Beyond (not to be seized by the 
uncomprising camera of Newton), and that Art consists merely in “ the 
apprehension of the hidden harmonies of existence.” According to M. 
Brunetiére, the symbol unites man to the hidden part of Nature, and 
teaches us to seize some one of those secret affinities and obscure laws 
between the world and the human heart which, although they may escape 
the grasp of Science, are none the less actual. The secret undercurrent 
of Nature has never been felt by the Materialist. The Materialist contents 
himself with imitation—which can never embrace the whole truth— 
while the Symbolist recognizes that we are surrounded by mystery, and 


that the mere observation of Nature will not help us to grasp the 
Unknown. 


The new generation are vaguely conscious of this mystery surrounding 


the world, In reply to Littré’s assertion—‘‘ An ocean washes our shore 
for which we have no bark or compass ”—they ask, “‘ Who knows? May 
not metaphysical and religious belief extend beyond the limits of scientific 
certainty?” These young men cannot break with those of whom they are 
the spiritual children. Whether they will or no, they are the disciples of 
Renan, and they share his “ nostalgia of the ideal.” M. Renan, in the 
midst of an age given over to Materialism, has “ yielded to the intoxica- 
tion of the eternal perfume escaping to embalm a stricken world from 
the broken vase of a Magdalen.” 


M. Brunetiére hastens to lay his tribute on the altar of Religion. He 
points out that there has never yet existed a morality which had not a 
metaphysical basis, and that all ideas are bound to transform themselves, 
sooner or later, into motives of action. He affirms that eighteen hundred 


—have ceased to be the properties of matter. Confusion is no longer possible 
between the spirit and the organism henceforth separated and united at the 
same time by immaterial threads of communication: movement, heat, and elec- 
tricity. 

The experiments of M. Dubois Reymond have placed beyond doubt that 
electricity is the nervous agent.—Revue Bleu: J. Honsaye. 

* It is easy for M. Francisque Sarcey to turn into ridicule the laboured and 
often painful efforts of this school to attain its ideal. In one of his amusing 
boutades, this critic has informed the world (*‘ Tout Paris”) that when he under- 
stands a phrase, here and there, he says to himself, ‘‘This writer must be a 
décadent.” When he understands almost nothing he recognizes the hand of a 
Symbolist ; and when he understands nothing at all he knows that the writer 
must be an ‘ Evolutionist-Instrumentiste-Rationnel.” It may be well to remind 
English readers that the aim of the Symbolist is to produce impressions rather 
than to convey direct ideas. The Jardin de Bérénice, by Maurice Barrés, is a 
good example of this style. 
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years of Christianity have inoculated us (so to speak) with Religion, and 
that, unconsciously, our conduct is guided by motives whose “ purely 
scientific character it would be extremely diflicult to prove.” 

M. Melchior de Vogué maintains the same thesis in countless articles 
and speeches. Whilst recognizing the immutable order of Nature, he will 
not brook the total elimination of the best and noblest he feels within 
himself. He finds himself impelled to oppose the laws of Nature in the 
name of certain abstract principles of Justice, of Pity, and of Morual- 
ity. Man is enjoined to conform himself absolutely to Nature ; but this 
will not satisfy his thirst for something human, and, finally, for something 
divine. M. de Vogué argues that it would be absurd to place in man 
alone the ability to rectify the great powers of Nature. ‘“ The only com- 
promise acceptable to logic is the conception of a supreme Reconciler of 
Natural Laws with human liberty.” M. de Vogué reverts to the same 
theme at the banquet of the Association of Students (May 10, 1890). 
Having rendered homage to the work of his predecessors in enlarging the 
area of human knowledge, he complains they have forgotten that beyond 
this area exists another infinitely vaster. 

The sphere of the Unknown contains all the laws, all the combinations 
of laws, of which we are ignorant. ‘“ We shall not be unfaithful to our 
rational conception of the Universe if we leave a large place for the inter- 
vention of laws that are unknown.” M. de Vogué goes on to say that 
scientific methods can do nothing for the discovery of a truth without the 
flash of intuition which men call Genius, Indeed, he would like to employ 
the “ old word,” and to say without the help “ of Grace.” 

He finds the old word beautiful: a far better than the new word 
‘‘ determinism”: for to a philosophical mind the two terms are iden- 
tical. What, he asks, is the inspiration which dictates to the writer, to 
the painter, the page, the picture, which is to thrill the world? The 
men of science will answer that it is a sudden accumulation of caloric in 
the nervous centres. This only drives back the explanation. Why, asks 
M. de Vogué, has this accumulation been produced at the precise moment 
in the “nervous centres” of the man who wrote the Divine Comedy, of 
the man who painted the “ Last Judgment,” of the man who composed the 
Pastoral Symphony ? 

By the result of hazard? Where, then, is your rational conception of 
the Universe? It fallsin ruins. It remains intact if we recognize the 
result of Grace: the result, that is to say, of an unknown law conceived 
in a superior region, and no less infallible and normal than are the laws 
already catalogued by our understanding. 

According to M. de Vogué, Science does not suffice to bring forth new 
discoveries from the savant’s crucible. Something else is needed ; or so 
the “ the first student in Paris, the good alchemist, Pasteur,” believes. 
When he has applied his methods, scrupulously eliminating all the chances 
of error, and exhausting the teaching of experience, he waits because he 
knows that “the discovery does not mount from the crucible, that it de- 
scends by Grace.” 

Ten years ago the students would have mocked at such teaching. Their 
storm of applause proved that the historian Lavisse, who is called the 
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“lay confessor” of the students, was right in declaring that the new 
generation has the “nostalgia of the divine.” 

M. Renan has extracted the poetical element from Christianity. 

M. de Vogué has unveiled the spiritual horizon. It remained for 
Tolstoi to bring the social element into relief. M.de Vogué considers 
that the Russian writers came at the true psychological moment to con- 
front with their moral and spiritual teaching the Materialism of Zola. 
The Quartier Latin was fascinated by this new literature, which seemed to 
give the answer to its vague, haunting aspirations. The morality of the 
Russian novelist is the morality of Pity. ‘“ I prostrate myself before human 
suffering,” said Raskolnikoff to Sonia (Crime et Chétiment). That has 
become the keynote of the new literature. It is also the secret of the 
charm of Buddhism.* By degrees the idea of personal suffering is 
merged in that of the suffering of the.world: of the Welt-Schmertz, which 
has always been the passion of noble souls. This passion of pity has laid 
hold of the Paris students. The desire of their hearts is to heal the 
miseries, the inequalities, and the social iniquities, of modern life. They 
are haunted by a dream of Fraternity. 

This is not all. The spirit of the great schools is undergoing sensible 
modifications. Each school contains a group of young men of decided 
religious convictions. Religious questions are approached—as are other 
scientific problems—seriously and without prejudice. Voltairianism, once 
general, is almost extinct. This fact is openly deplored by the well- 
known literary critics M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemaitre who pour 
floods of satire upon the Neo-Christians. Better proof of the reality of the 
movement could not be advanced. 

Another sign is the choice of M. H. Béranger as President of the 
General Association of the Students of Paris. On the occasion of his first 
public utterance, M. Béranger affirmed that neither science nor demo- 
eracy is sufficient in itself: deprived of a superior principle, it is only a 
blind and savage force. “There is at the origin of all modern science a 
postulate borrowed from the Spirit. Democracy would be nothing but a 
savage conflict of classes and interests if it were not dominated by the 
Spirit of Justice and of Charity. It is, then, the Spirit which must direct 
the modern evolution in its supreme principle—the most active and the 
most fertile—the principle of Love.” 

The same thinker, in the course of a speech which was much applauded, 
exclaimed, “ Let us seek to be imbued with the Spirit of Christ!” Such is 
the man chosen for leader by tke “ godless” students of Paris. 

At the present moment the dawning sympathy for Religion does not 
pass beyond certain limits, Some critics persist in looking upon Neo- 
Christianism as a purely literary movement, placing its followers on a level 
with the “ Décadents,” the “ Symbolists,” and the “ Ecole Evolutive-Instru- 


* M. de Rosney, a learned apostle of Buddhism, delares that no other religion 
combines Positivism and Idealism. We learn from him that the Musée Guimet, 
the hall consecrated to this ‘‘ cult,” is thronged by representatives of every class 
in Paris. He recently received a magnificent flag from his co-religionists in 


india. The horizontal and vertical stripes represent the ascension of the = ul 
towards the celestial regions. 
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mentiste,” of which M. F. Sarcey speaks with such withering contempt. 
M. Jules Lemaitre is never weary of complaining that the ‘ Neo-Chrétiens 
are ready to find edification alike in the strange litanies of Verlaine, the 
Marche a |’Etoile de Fragerolle, the Passion of Hérancourt, and the Noél 
of Maurice Bouchor.” Even some sympathizing friends are a little in- 
clined to laugh at the ardour of the neophytes who have hoisted a standard 
visible from the Pantheon to the Boulevards, inscribed with the title of 
“‘ Neo-Christians ” or “ Neo-Mystics” ; yet this very critic admits that the 
true principle of the new movement is to be found in a vague aspiration 
“‘ which has suddenly thrilled the human conscience,” 

M. Paul Desjardins declared, in the course of a lecture delivered at the 
Théatre d’Application, that he seemed to hear the voices of his contem- 
poraries as he read the Fathers of the Latin Church. “There is the 
same weariness of Realism, the same thirst for the Supernatural. Religion 
holds the key of the manifold contradictions of our nature, and the words 
‘ Grace,’ ‘ Sin,’ and ‘ Redemption,’ are heard in all their clearness.” He 
believes that the great end of existence is to wage war against selfishness 
(in opposition to the cultwre du moi of Maurice Barrés), and to develop 
the resources of the soul. The morality of Tolstoi does not suffice. It is 
not enough to kneel before one another. We must kneel before a prin- 
ciple, the principle of Righteousness, which is superior to all. 

M. Desjardins brings the idea of Duty into relief, and begs men to 
conform their conduct to its inexorable standard. He believes that an act 
of obedience will secure us the best vantage ground for the study of the 
world and of ourselves. Those who seek truth in action will soon learn it 
in principle. 

What is this but a modern rendering of the old words, “ If any man 
will do His Will, he shall learn of the doctrine” ? 

M. Jean Honsaye goes further.* He adjures the Neo-Christians not to 
be content with seeing in Christianity a poem (with M. Renan), a social 
morality (with Tolstoi), a melancholy sentiment (with Bourget), a philo- 
sophical idea (with MM. Alaux, Schuré, and Bouchor).t They are to see 
in it a Fact which has left its trace in History, and a Person whose 
teaching is endowed with such vitality that it can respond to the needs of 
each new generation. 

Another writer, M, Lasserre,} is equally clear in his enunciation of the 
view that all Religion centres upon a Person. ‘The conscience of man 
kind cannot find peace by its own unassisted efforts. It needs a gift; and 
this gift is the Revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

* The writer desires to express her indebtedness to M. Honsaye for his papers 
on the ‘* Réveil Réligieux,” which appeared in the Revue Bleux, 1890-91. 

+ M. Alaux, author of Les Problemes Religiewx au XIX, Siecle. He solves 
them by the re-establishment of the traditional creed, whilst affording free scope 
to its interpretation. 

M. Schuré, author of the Grands Initiés—an attempt to reconcile Science and 
Religion.” 

M. Maurice Bouchor, author of the charming mystery: Noé/, and of Les 
Symboles,—He is ready to admit all dogmas that embrace the emotions of the 
** centuries.” 

t Author of the Crise Chrétienne. 
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Even as Mr. Matthew Arnold found the secret of Jesus in resignation, 
M. Lasserre finds it in the love of God. “It is Jesus who has taught, 
the lesson of this love to the world.” This is the lesson which the young 
generation uf France are striving to appropriate. They accept as the only 
true solution of the enigma of life certain words quoted by Tolstoi in his 
novel, “ What Men Live By”: “ He that dwelleth in Love dwelleth in God.” 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
Lavra M. Lang, 
Author of “ The Life and Writings of Alexandre 
London, March 10, 1893. Vinet.” 


The Bitter Cry of the Superannuated. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe NarionaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Since when has it been settled among us that men in middle life, 
and at their greatest strength of mind and body, are no longer of any use 
in the world? 

As things are, the position of the professional man who finds himself, 
as the years advance, liable to increasing claims for the education of his 
family and their advancing needs, yet with means decreasing from no 
fault of his own, is one of peculiar hopelessness, 

Until comparatively quite recent years such a state of things was only 
likely to be brought about by intrinsic incompetence, or want of energy, 
or irregularities in conduct. Up to the present stage of the world’s 
progress it has been held a truism that the experience and sagacity of 
age, though not of nonage, were things to be prized, and things that, in 
fact, did usually ensure abundant recompense. 

The good things fell to the older set of “‘ knowing ones,” and the younger 
were content to work for small reward until their time should come. In 
such a state of affairs it was improbable that those who were approaching 
the later years of professional life should present the lamentable spectacle 
of finding themselves less and less in demand. 

Now, however, rightly or wrongly, we have changed all this. The 
vogue of age has had its day,—certainly a very long day. Now what 
we look for is men with the activity and energy of youth, men who are 
up to the times, and can advance with the times. We think the middle- 
aged have usually lost their power of adaptation, and fallen behindhand, 
And no doubt, in cases where men in middle-life have failed to take in or 
to comply with the conditions of success that the time demands, the 
sufferers have only themselves to blame for the result, since the “ good- 
enough-for-our-fathers ” theory may be considered done with. But what 
about the cases where there has been no such neglect ? 

The result actually arrived at, then, is something like this: that the 
longer a man lives after (say) about forty-five, the less he finds himself 
wanted by the world at large. Supposing, in fact, that as things used to 
be an average medical practitioner or public-school master might look 
forward to a span of useful exertion extending over the forty years from 
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twenty-five to sixty-five: that person can now only reckon on about half 
of this outlook (that is, the former half of it); after that he must expect 
a waning period of decline, and as soon as that has set in the sooner he 
retires with a good grace and leaves the game to his juniors, the better. 

Hard enough in any case it is to reconcile oneself to the inexorable 
verdict of popular opinion, especially as this involves the necessity of 
laying up a competence before middle life is well reached, which cannot 
always be possible; but for the particular generation that are now 
reaching the limit of superannuation it is vastly harder not only than it 
was for their predecessors but than it will be for their successors, and 
this for a special reason. When they were young, youth was not in 
request, and now maturity is not. To have one’s “innings” in youth may 
compensate the rising generation fairly for having smaller prospects later ; 
but the generation that started life under the old dispensation, and 
now finds itself under the new, can never have had its chance of making 
provision for retirement at all. A man who is now fifty did not, perhaps, 
find his way too easy to make twenty or thirty years ago, because at 
that time the young were at a discount; and now that the tables are 
turned, and experience is of no market value, whilst youth has all before 
it, such a man finds he has to bear the brunt of public neglect twice 
over: the time for reaping his harvest was then too soon, and is now too 
late; and so, having reaped no harvest at all (from want of opportunity), 
he is often in no position to retire, but is driven to struggle on in the face 
of a depression that can only change from bad to worse. 

Such cases are constantly being heard of as the quite ordinary instances 
which follow : the instances are real ones, and it is noticeable that women 
us well as men are affected by the tendency. 

A. is a senior master in a public school, where he has spent the best 
years of his life, and has risen from a junior position by his energy. He 
has done his work well, and no one has said a word against him. A 
crisis of some sort among the governing body renders it necessary 
for about half the masters to retire. A. is one of these. He is thus 
deprived of an honourable and sufficiently lucrative post where he 
was looking to end his career. And now what is he todo? He is past 
forty by a year or two. Advertisements nearly all specify distinctly that 
applicants for vacant posts must be under the age in question; even if 
they did not, he knows quite well the tendency of things. But he cannot 
make himself younger: so, unless he is happy enough to hit upon some 
old-fashioned set of persons, that still hold with Solomon’s views in 
preference to his son’s, he may as well retire. How can he do this when 
he has no means? The time for making them was just approaching. 

As a parallel educational case, take that of B., a cultured and able 
teacher in a high school. 

B. succeeds for several years very well by dint of decidedly hard work ; 
and her stipend of course has risen in the interval. High schools, how- 
ever, are intended to be paying institutions, or at. least self-supporting 
ones; and so the management begin to think of economy. “ Let us 
dismiss this expensive article, in a graceful way,” say they; “and let us 
engage a young beginner, at a lower stipend, in her place.” What is to 
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become of poor B. after all her work? She is probably not young enough 
to obtain another post. No claims of gratitude for past services are 
regarded in the least: all that is settled and disposed of by her stipend 
received, “Cash payment the sole nexus”; and so, failing savings or 
personal means, she is obliged to struggle on in giving lessons, or to drift 
into a mere nonentity in the shape of a companion, at the very time when 
her services in her proper sphere were most efficient. 

So, too, it happens in medical, legal, and even ecclesiastical, circles. 
The very quality of age which seems to harmonize so naturally with the 
dignity and affluence of such ecclesiastics as enjoy preferment—that same 
quality it is which appears to deprive the unbeneficed even of what small 
market value they previously possessed. 

It will not be questioned that this is a pitiable state of things ; yet one 
may be disposed to reply that, howsoever deplorable such cases may be, it 
is useless to appeal ad misericordiam, because tendencies that exist will 
produce their results, whether we like them or not. This is true; but 
the very point that makes it worth while to draw attention to the state of 
things in this respect is the fact that those tendencies are not independent 
abstractions, existing irrespectively of the sentiments we are cultivating. 
It is those very sentiments that make things what they are. To aim at 
modifying such sentiments, therefore, is the natural road towards 
remedying the acknowledged evil. 

After all, why should people with their eyes open fall in with and 
encourage this senseless craze against availing ourselves of the services of 
men who are often just at their highest efficiency? Why cannot people be 
dissuaded in their own interests from a thoughtless preference for none 
but the most youthful medical men, irrespectively of other qualifications ! 
Why cannot the world be convinced that if age is becoming in a dignitary 
of the Church it need not therefore render valueless the work of an 
assistant-priest ? Why cannot trustees of schools be asked to consider why 
« man should be disqualified from discharging responsible functions just 
at the age when he combines experience with strength ? 

If we are to sit down and accept “ the inevitable ” in a foolishly fatalistic 
spirit, we must in common-sense be prepared to accept along with all this 
its consequences as well, as inevitable also: and to deal somehow with the 
existence of a large and lamentable body of decayed gentlemen, cul- 
tured paupers. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

Bedale, Yorks., April 7, 1893. W. Rovrs. 
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